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PREFACE 


The Early Breweries of New Jersey is the tenth of a series of his- 
torical monographs devoted to early rural industries of the State. As 
has been stated previously, our main purpose is to record old methods 
and procedures before they are completely lost, and also to present 
information showing the extent of the industry. By confining the 
study to a single State we of course isolate the industry from happen- 
ings in other parts of America and from the effects of economic and 
technical happenings which may have influenced its growth or has- 
tened its decay. This isolation is due mostly to a lack of facilities for 
a wider study rather than to any lack of interest. 

As heretofore, it is a pleasure to continue to express our gratitude 
to Howard R. Kemble, of the Camden County (N. J.) Historical 
Society for the photographs of early advertisements and for much 
useful information; to Donald A. Sinclair, of Rutgers University Li- 
brary, and his staff for their helpful suggestions and advice; to Lewis 
M. Stark, of The New York Public Library, to whom we often turn 
for special help; to Clarence S. Brigham, of The American Antiqua- 
rian Society, for his kindness in supplying information that was badly 
needed ; and to the following ifistitutions that operate in the public 
interest: Rutgers University Library, Princeton University Library, 
State Library of New Jersey, Free Library of Philadelphia, The John 
Carter Brown Library, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Com- 
mission, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, the United States Brew- 
ers Foundation, Inc., of New York, and the Wallerstein Laboratories, 


New York. 





CHAPTER I 
The Ancient Art of Brewing 


Long before America was colonized, beer was made and consumed 
in Mesopotamia and Egypt where at first the women did the brewing 
for the household. It is thought that brewing came to Egypt from 
Mesopotamia with the introduction of barley and other improved 
grains. Malting, which is the basis of beer making, was practiced in 
that country from the third millennium B.C. Ancient Egyptian and 
Sumerian texts contain many terms for beer. Local guilds of brewers 
flourished in Hellenistic Egypt and brewing was common in Baby- 
lonia, Syria and Palestine. The Chinese made beer from millet several 
hundred years B.C. and the Celts of central and western Europe knew 
of brewing before the Egyptian methods had been transmitted to them 
by the Romans and Greeks. 

Accompanying the germination of mealy grains, an enzyme known 
as diastase converts a portion of the starch into maltose or malt-sugar. 
When this operation happens under controlled conditions it is known 
as malting. Maltose is important in the taste of the beer. The Egyp- 
tian women soaked the grain in water, for a long time, to which salt 
or lye had been added. Then, after germination had been induced 
the product was preserved by drying it and grinding or pounding it 
into flour, and baking it lightly into beer-bread. To such flour, spices, 
herbs and dates could be added. To make beer, the beer-bread was 
mixed with cereals, soaked in water, and allowed to ferment, the solids 
being removed after soaking by filtering and pressing and before fer- 
mentation, which depended upon the yeast organisms naturally present 
in the air, on cereal husks, etc. The mash was trod by workmen with 
their feet and after being partly fermented the liquid was poured into 
a second vat where fermentation continued. Finally, after all solids 
had been screened out the liquid was filtered into jars which were 
closed by clay stoppers, sealed, and stored. Such beer had an alco- 
holic content of from 6 to 8 per cent. When fermented at from 40° 
to 45° C. and if sugar-rich substances had been added, the alcoholic 
content would increase to about 12 per cent. 

Most of the earliest European breweries functioned as craft activi- 
ties of the monasteries. Under the direction of the master brewers 
of such places, their well-equipped breweries were producing large 
quantities of beer by A.D. 800. It was not until the latter part of the 
Middle Ages that hops were commonly used to flavor and preserve 
the beer, which before that time did not have a flavor as we know it. 
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A resin known as lupulin is found in hops, and this yields two bitter 
compounds known as humulone and lupulone, also tannin which helps 
to clarify beer. 

In the early days of brewing in Germany, the women did the work 
as it was thought to be a degrading occupation for men, who, how- 
ever, drank it without qualms. When it became salable the men took 
over and it was then a dignified occupation for them. The monas- 
teries of the early days made contributions toward developing and 
perfecting methods of brewing. However, the early brewers had no 
scientific information of the principles and chemistry of steeping, 
flavoring, sweating, kiln-drying, mashing, fermenting, etc., and if the 
brew was good the brewer was complimented. If it was bad it was 
confiscated and given to the poor, and the brewer was fined. Such 
was the law in Augsburg in 1155. 

In London in 1637 a small book by John Taylor, the Water Poet, 
entitled Drinke and Welcome was printed in which the virtues of 
ale are described at length. It was called “nappy-merry-goe-down,” 
delightful to the sight, provocative of singing and mirth, a comfort 
for a troubled mind, a laugh producer for a weeping widow, a heater 
of the chilled blood of the aged, etc. 

In France during the year 1268, a law was passed indicating the 
value that was placed upon the purity of beer and the effort to pro- 
tect brewers. Some of its provisions prevented beer from being brewed 
or transported on Sundays or feast days of the Holy Virgin. An 
apprenticeship of five years and a partnership of three years with a 
regular brewer were necessary before one could set up a brewery. 
Nothing could enter into beer except good malt and hops. There 
could be no mixture of buckwheat, darnel, etc., and the hops had to 
be inspected by a jury to see that they were not moldy, damp, or 
damaged. Beer yeast had to be sold in brewhouses to bakers and 
pastry-cooks and to no others. It could not be hawked about the 
streets. Beer yeast brought by foreigners had to be inspected by a 
jury before it could be offered for sale. 

Livestock could not be kept around the brewers’ premises. Not 
more than one brewing of fifteen septiers of ground malt could be made 
ina day. The brewer’s mark had to be on all casks, barrels, vessels, 
etc., and were made in the presence of a jury. Retailers of beer were 
subject to inspection by juries. One could be a partner only with a 
master brewer. A master brewer could have only one apprentice at 
a time. A widow could hire servants in brewing but could not take 
an apprentice. Master brewers could not entice away another’s ap- 
prentices or servants. Three masters were selected as jurymen and 
two were changed every two years. 

During Anglo-Saxon times, ale was thought to have curative powers 
for both trifling and serious ills. Clear, unsweetened ale was used in 
lung complaints. Clear ale and wormwood were given to fever pa- 
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tients as well as ale with other herbs. Hiccups were cured by admin- 
istering powdered yarrow root in lukewarm beer to the patient in 
sups. For the “black jaundice,” a “perfect” cure was effected by a 
gallon of ale, a pint of honey, two handfuls of red nettles, a penny- 
worth of saffron, all boiled together and strained, if one swallowed 
a good draught of it every morning for a fortnight. In the seventeenth 
century, in London, medicated ales were sold to nourish the “Cor- 
porall and comfort the Animall powers,” an oblique reference to their 
food and tonic qualities. This was ale whiclr had been impregnated 
“with the sincere spirits and vertuosities of excellent Ingredients of 
a moderate temperature, indifferently accommodated to every Age, 
Sex, and Constitution, and so familiar and pleasing to Nature.” Many 
more early recipes of a similar nature could be quoted, but their cures 
may all be summed up by an epitaph of 1741. 


Rebecca Freeland, 
She drank good ale, good punch and wine, 
And lived to the age of 99. 


From about 1500 to 1750, beer to a considerable extent displaced 
the use of cheap wines and imports of wines from Spain and France 
into the markets of northern Europe. Regulations and tariffs which 
hampered trade encouraged the use of beer and cider that were pro- 
duced locally. 

In colonial America brewing and baking were household industries 
as well as specialized trades. In the early 1600s the settlers brought 
their brewing practices from the countries where they originated. 
Owners of farms and large plantations brewed their own beer. As a 
rule breweries had their own malthouses, but frequently malting was 
a distinct and separate industry,<and barley, wheat, rice and Indian 
corn were malted for fermentation. All operations were performed 
by hand. Utensils were wooden. The malt was ground between stones. 
There was no sterilization except by boiling, and refrigeration was 
unknown. Most beer was consumed at room temperatures several 
days after fermentation was over, except the strong porters made for 
the use of ships and for export. Many housewives brewed beer for 
family use. New settlements after they became established had a 
sawmill, a gristmill, a distillery or a brewery, and the family no longer 
did such things for themselves. An investment of less than $1,000 
sufficed for some country brewers, and large establishments required 
two or three times as much. Water drinking was not favored par- 
ticularly by the colonists, and malt was imported until their own bar- 
ley and hops were cultivated. Poor people in Virginia brewed their 
own beer with bran and molasses around 1720. In fact sometimes the 
long beans of the honey locust were ground, mixed with herbs, honey 
and water, and then fermented. 


Had it not been for beer, or rather the lack of it, the Pilgrims might 
have landed at an Atlantic harbor south of Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
as they had planned. According to an entry dated December 19, 1620, 
ina diary kept by one of the Mayflower’s passengers, it was apparently 
expedient to land at Plymouth because, “‘we could not take time for 
further search or consideration: our victuals being much spent, espe- 
etallyourbeeresc. , 

The Pilgrims were not the first ale brewers in America, as there 
is a record of domestic brewing in the lost Colony of Virginia as early 
as 1587. In 1612 two settlers built a commercial log-house brewery 
on Manhattan Island. The ships that brought the immigrants to the 
colonies also brought beer and malt. Brewing was sometimes done 
in a primitive way during early colonial times. Brewhouses were 
built of trees felled on the site of the brewery. Open fire kettles were 
placed in rough sheds over underground cellars. Brewers often built 
cellars into the sides of hills or mountains. Sometimes they were 
excavated from solid rock. Later in cities their cellars sometimes 
extended under the streets, which vaults existed for many years. 
Natural ice was used when it was obtainable. The early breweries 
were small. Kettles of six or eight barrels were common and even 
of two barrels. Some early brewers delivered their product in wheel- 
barrows, and the customers brought their supply home in pails. 

According to Edwin Swift Balch, a manuscript in The Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania by Captain Swaine showing the supplies 
thought to be necessary for an Arctic expedition during the middle 
of the eighteenth century, included 9 barrels of beer, 14 barrels of 
cider and 4 tierces of rum. 

Lazarus Redstreak in one of his communications to the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural Society in 1801 said that everything required to 
make beer was scarce and costly. He opposed the idea that was then 
gaining ground that beer was cheaper, more wholesome and more 
favorable to the strength and morals of the laboring classes than cider. 
With no skill, very little capital and without much care, the beer made 
by farmers under such handicaps, he wrote, “would be a heavy, viscid, 
smoaky, ill-fermented, muddling poison, that would make the stomach 
heave and the head swim.” And he favored the use of cider which 
he believed was responsible for a sound, healthy and long life. 

The term beer is a generic one which includes all beverages brewed 
from starchy cereals and fermented. Lager is a clear, light-bodied, 
effervescent beer that has been brewed from malted barley and other 
cereals, water and hops and the wort fermented and stored. Ale is 
an aromatic, malt brew, fermented at a temperature higher than is 
used for beer. The yeast during fermentation rises to the top of the 
brew. Stout is a dark, almost black, ale with a pronounced malt and 
hop flavor and a sweet taste. Porter is a dark brown top-fermented 
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ale with a rich foam, brewed from very dark malt, less strong than 
stout, and sweeter en regular ale. 

Lager beer was introduced into this country from Germany during 
the 1840s. A few years later many Germans, including brewers, came 
to America seeking political freedom and settled in such places as 
Newark, St. Louis, Milwaukee and Cincinnati. Up to about that time 
the domestic beers were of the top-fermented type such as ale, porter, 
“common beer,” and “small beer.’ In the case of lager, a bottom- 
fermented beer, the yeast during fermentation drops to the bottom 
instead of floating to the top. An improved taste results. Lager beer, 
like all bottom-fermented beers, needs time to ripen through secondary 
fermentation during which new taste qualities develop. The “still 
beers,”’ or top-fermented ones, were low in carbon dioxide. Previous 
to the marketing of lager beer, young fermenting beer with its high 
carbonic acid content was added to give it zest and sparkle. In Eng- 
land, ale was the common name applied to malt beverages before the 
use of hops from Germany around 1524. After this the German name 
beer was used to distinguish the “hopped” liquid from ‘“‘unhopped” 
ale. In London, porter with more solids and a sweetening agent came 
into use about 1722. 

Israel Acrelius in his history of New Sweden (Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey) wrote that the beer brewed in the towns was 
brown, thick and unpalatable. It was consumed by the common peo- 
ple. Small beer was the home-brewed kind made of malt with various 
additives such as bran, molasses, sugar, honey, spices, etc. Acrelius 
said that when the water was warmed, molasses was poured in with 
a little malt or wheat-bran. This was well shaken and afterward a 
layer of hops and yeast was added. It was then put into a keg where 
it fermented, after which it was clear and ready for use, being whole- 
some and pleasant to the taste. Fable beer, he said, was made from 
persimmons. Strong beer was the name given to the beer made by 
the “common brewer” for commercial trade. 

In many colonial homes, a brewhouse was regarded as a necessary 
part of the household. Beer was as common on the table as bread, 
and the housewife did the brewing. 

Much more could be written about the early history of beer, as it 
has been the subject of much intensive investigation, but there is no 
need of repeating what has been ably said by others. The foregoing 
therefore should be considered merely introductory to a subject which, 
from an historical viewpoint, has not been considered previously for 
New Jersey. 
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CHAPTER II 


Some Early References to Beer and Brewing 
in New Jersey | 


Barley was raised early in New Jersey and some of it was exported. 
Its price in 1668 was four shillings per bushel; in 1678, three shillings 
six pence per bushel; and in 1684 Deputy Governor Lawrie, of East 
Jersey, said that it was only two shillings, which price favored the 
manufacture of beer. However, in East Jersey there appears to have 
been a lack of experienced brewers, as in a letter dated March 2, 1684, 
from “Elizabeth-Town” to the Proprietors at London, Gawen Lawrie 
mentions good cider being plentiful at one penny per quart and a good 
wholesome drink that was made of water and molasses costing two 
shillings per barrel, being like eight-shilling beer in England. Several 
weeks later, or on March 26, 1684, writing to a friend in London, he 
was more explicit, saying, “At Amboy we have one (servant) setting 
up to make Malt, but we want a Brewar, I wish thee would send over 
some to set up a Brew house, and a Bake house to bake Bread and 
Bisket.” On the first of the seventh month, 1684, John Reid, writing 
from New Perth to a friend at Edinburgh of the need for good trades- 
men, husbandmen and laborers, said, “Smiths, Carpenters, Masons, 
Weavers, Taylors, Shoemakers are very acceptable; any who comes 
let them bring some cloaths, and their proper tools with them, as used 
in England, and provide butter, bisket, wine and especially beer and 
ale for their Sea voyage, besides the ships allowance.” And on March 
5, 1685, Charles Gordon of Amboy wrote to his cousin Andrew Irvine 
of Edinburgh of the possibilities in the new country, saying, “For 
one to have a Malt house, a brew house, and a bake house, to make 
Malt, brew beer, and bake bisket for Barbadoes and the Neighbour 
Collonies . . . would certainly be a good trade.” 

Even before the 1680s, Ogilby, writing of the splendors of New 
Jersey, its fresh ponds, brooks, rivers, the grazing cattle, the wild 
animals and fowls, in his America (1670) without giving credit to 
Denton’s New York from which he copied, said, “Here you need not 
trouble the shambles for meat, nor bakers and brewers for bread and 
beer, nor run to a linen draper for a supply, every one making their 
own linen, and a great part of their woolen cloth for their ordinary 
wearing.” His statement, of course, implies that everyone made his 
own bread and beer. 

When Thomas Budd of New Jersey wrote his book Good Order 
Established in Pennsilvamia & New-Jersey in America (Philadelphia, 
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1685), he included therein the statement, “I do not question but that 
we might make strong sound Beer, Ale and Mum, that would keep 
well to Barbadoes the Water being good, and Wheat and Barley in 
a few Years like to be very plentiful: Great quantities of Beer, Ale 
and Mum is sent yearly from London, and other places, to Barbadoes, 
Jamaica, and other Islands in America, where it sells to good advan- 
tage; and if Beer, Ale and Mum, hold good from England to those 
places which ’tis said is above one thousand Leagues: I question not 
but if it be well brewed in a seasonable time of the Year, and put up 
in good Casks, but it will keep good to be Transported from Delaware 
River to those Islands aforesaid, which by computation is not above 
half so far.” Mum, according to Rees’s Cyclopaedia, was a beverage 
made by brewing wheat malt, oat malt, ground beans and water. 
When it began to work, the following ingredients were put in: the 
inner rind of fir, tops of fir and birch, Cardus benedictus, flowers of 
Rosa solis, burnet, betony, marjoram, avens, pennyroyal, wild thyme, 
elder flowers, bruised seeds of cardamon, and barberries in various 
amounts. When fermentation had ceased, ten new-laid eggs, unbroken 
or uncracked, were put into the hogshead which was then closed. In 
two years’ time it was fit to drink, although there were some who 
said it was detestable. 

Gabriel Thomas in 1698 referred to Burlington, New Jersey, as a 
“fine Market-Town,” having several yearly fairs and being well sup- 
plied with most “Necessaries for humane Support, as Bread, Beer, 
Beef, and Pork; as also Butter and Cheese, of which they freight 
several Vessels, and send them to Barbadoes, and other Islands.” 

In the Abstracts of Wills 1670-1730 for New Jersey, we find that 
the inventory of the personal estate of Bartholomew Wyat, yeoman, 
Mannington Precinct, Salem County, dated April 21, 1726, included 
260 bushels of malt, valued at 39 pounds, the value of the entire per- 
sonal estate having been put at 1,366 pounds. An inventory dated 
July 25, 1727, of the personal estate of Simon Eaton, Penns Neck, 
Salem County, included 3 bushels of malt valued at 7 shillings six 
pence. Eaton’s entire personal estate was valued at 135 pounds. 

The court of Salem County, New Jersey, in 1729 took over the 
regulation of the sale of intoxicating beverages and adopted rules for 
public houses as to the quantities and prices at which such drinks 
should be sold. Four pence was to be charged for each quart of strong 
beer. Before 1790 there were several well-built, brick buildings erected 
in Salem for the manufacture of beer for the early settlers. Later 
generations of settlers planted apple orchards, and when these came 
into bearing the fruit was used for cider and apple brandy, which to- 
gether with rum from the West Indies gradually displaced malt liquors. 
This took place in all the colonies, and breweries mostly disappeared 
from the farms after about 1770. 
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The Court of General Sessions and County Court held at Gloucester, 
New Jersey, on June 8, 1742, fixed tavern keepers’ prices, among 
which were listed the following : 


Pemreserratt.ol, Strong’ Deer ad). ocd ae a.es Teta «iu Ge ve ote 4 pence. 
Every hot dinner or supper for one person 

mmuvea pint Of strong: beer Or Cider a. .2-.55.0.4 oan we 1 shilling. 
Every cold dinner or supper with a pint of 

Becoipe DECLION Cldeis 4 ee O ees ak ee a ess 8 pence. 


Charles S. Boyer has written that directly behind Elizabeth Had- 
don’s house, Haddon Hall, was a brewhouse and smith shop. In 1842 
the main building was destroyed by fire, but in 1938 the brewhouse 
was still standing. The people of Haddonfield in 1744 in a remon- 
strance against the bridge over Cooper’s Creek at Spicer’s Ferry, 
brought out the fact that water carriage down Cooper’s Creek to Phila- 
delphia had resulted in many advantages to Haddonfield, also that 
large amounts of European and West Indian goods and merchandise 
were imported from Philadelphia each year by that route. But what 
is of more interest to us, it was stated that, “At a vast Expence (in 
Haddonfield village) conveniences were erected for maulting and 
brewing which is brought to great perfection, a vast Quantity of Beer 
is every season brewed here and exported to Philadelphia and no beer 
is better credit and Esteem than Haddonfield Beer.”’ 

In 1925 William H. Benedict of New Brunswick wrote that around 
1750, every stream around that place had a mill and that brewhouses 
and tanneries were located on the smaller streams. Lyles Brook had 
a brewery on Brewery Street, later John Street, and the Still House 
Run at the steamboat dock had a brewery. 

Norman C. Wittwer, of Oldwick, New Jersey, has advised us that 
a brewery existed in Oldwick for at least seven years. One of the 
first persons to settle in the village of Germantown (now Oldwick) 
was a Jonas Melick, who was established on the northwest corner of 
the main intersection by 1755. Between that year and 1760, and per- 
haps in 1760, he began to brew and sell beer. His application for a 
license in May, 1761, states in part, “...that whereas it pleased your 
Honours Last May Court to License Jonas Millick to sell beer in his 
own house in Jarmontown, Teuxberry township . . . And as the said 
Jonas Millick has not transgressed therein but behaved well... ” 
(Hunterdon County Tavern License Applications). His license was 
noted in the minutes of the Hunterdon Court of Common Pleas 
(Flemington, N. J.) as “Jonas Melick has permission to sell strong 
beer of his own brewing by small measure.” This was in May, 1762. 
In the applications of May, 1767, the court was petitioned “to grant 
license to Mrs. Elizabeth Melick widow Now Living in New Ger- 
mantown where Mr. Jonas Melick formerly Lived and followed Brew- 
ing Strong Beer and Retailing it. We therefore beg your Honours 
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to continue her License for that purpose she being well Recommended 
and fitting for the Bussiness.” This Elizabeth was not the widow of 
Jonas. 

According to a book of tavern accounts mentioned by Edwin Salter 
for 1766, most of the 140 persons named therein represented old 
families of Monmouth and Middlesex counties. A mug of beer at that 
time sold for six pence. Beer and egg rum cost nine pence. An entry of 
December 16, 1766, refers to Matthew Rue, the blacksmith, getting a 
mug of beer by leaving a miniature ship as security for the six pence 
that he owed. A pint of beer at the time cost three pence, so a mug 
probably ‘held two pints. 

In an act, signed December 6, 1769, at Burlington by William 
Franklin appointing commissioners for supplying barracks at Bur- 
lington, Trenton, New Brunswick, Amboy and Elizabeth Town in 
the colony of New Jersey, it is stated that troops quartered in the 
barracks should be supplied with “Vinegar and Small Beer.” Because 
of the difficulty the commissioners might have in providing and serv- 
ing beer to the troops and so that the troops could supply themselves, 
it was enacted that the commissioners should find and provide “Vin- 
egar for the Use of said Troops at the Rate of Two Gills per week, 
and in Lieu and Stead of Four Pints of Small Beer hereby Allowed 
for each Man per day It shall and may be Lawful for the said Com- 
missioners, to provide and allow to the said Troops a Quantity of 
Molasses not exceeding One Gallon to a Barrel of Small Beer.” The 
original act is in the Collection of the United States Brewers Founda- 
tion. 


AN ESTIMATE OF THE NUMBER OF BREWERIES, TAVERNS AND 
INHABITANTS IN NEw JERSEY, NOVEMBER, 1784 


No. White No. Black 





Counties Breweries Taverns = Inhabitants Inhabitants 
BerCen gus. fo ho. al eee iF 38 7,379 1,977 
Burlineton 2.3 ise ee 2 7 15,220 581 
Capemitayins-onat: fe) core ee 5 2,093 138 
Cutibermandis 21.65... jeer. S| 10 6,197 103 
Essex Se Be rectcie. + okt. , 42 12,600 830 
Gloucestéeree ae Se we a ms 30 10,349 340 
Hunterdon See ae ates » 47 17,130 1,233 
Middlesex: cpt ee eee 1 46 10,905 1,100 
Monmotith ee eee oe 34 13,216 1,492 
Morris: .4.04. . eee i 29 12,925 491 
Salem... 4... oe x 26 8,172 301 
Somerset: c3.34 @eeee 2 RY/ 8,910 1,566 
Stssex ois... see <3 42 13,838 349 
Totals? 527 ee eee 6 443 138,934 10,501 


An estimate of the ratables in the State of New Jersey, submitted 
to the House of Assembly in November, 1784, included figures on 
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the number of breweries (rated at 30 pounds each), the number of 
taverns (rated at 40 pounds each), and the number of inhabitants, 
all on a county basis. These figures are reproduced above. The num- 
ber of breweries appears to be small in comparison with the number 
of taverns. However, beer from New York and Philadelphia was 
shipped into many New Jersey towns. 

Twenty-six years after the 1784 estimate, the 1810 census of manu- 
factures for the State of New Jersey, based on the reports of the mar- 
shals so far as they were received, still shows only six breweries in 
the State. The locations of these breweries, with their annual produc- 
tion and its value, are shown below. 








No. of Gallons Value in 

County Brewertes Brewed Dollars 
2S Ce Are 4 | 1,280 240 
MUTE 2 cea Se cs Se na ave i 38,400. 8,400 
OCCT! A ee eee a * 17,600 6,600 
S| ede IS ee ae | 11,050 1,989 
1G aa ares: I oe 6 68,330 17,229 


These early estimates and census figures are not very satisfactory 
to work with. In addition to changes in county boundaries, the figures 
themselves exhibit conditions which seem to be unrealistic. No brew- 
eries are reported for Essex County although 17,600 gallons were 
brewed there. Whether this was from one or more breweries is not 
known. Bergen County must have had four very small breweries, 
with a production of only 1,280 gallons. And the value figures indi- 
cate that in Essex County the beer was valued at 37 cents per gallon; 
in Sussex County, 18 cents; in Bergen County, 19 cents; and in 
Burlington County, 22 cents. 

Apparently by 1810 beer, ale and porter in New Jersey were not 
popular drinks, as there were only 68,330 gallons brewed in com- 
parison with 1,102,272 gallons of whiskies distilled in 727 distilleries. 
At this time the production of malt beverages from New Jersey’s six 
breweries did not compare favorably with the production in the neigh- 
boring States of Pennsylvania and New York or in the country as a 
whole. The Digest of Manufactures for 1809-10 reports as follows: 


Production of Beer, 
Ale and Porter in 


States Population Barrels of 31% gal. 
Pe war PEESCY) Moot oth toa ay ee 245,562 2,170 
MMS PyATIGes et ok ck Cyan re a a ye 810,091 Aes 
Bea CME E eed <8 3.5 2 ole os eae Veg 959,049 66,896 
Total for 10 States and Territories.. 4,655,505 182,609 


Beer was not doing so well in the country as a whole in comparison 
with other beverages such as cider and whisky. People were acquiring 
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a fondness for beer that foamed and was lively, and the summers were 
not favorable for foaming beers. Strong bottles were needed and these 
added to the expenses. Another factor operating against brewing was 
the absence of malting as a distinct and separate trade. And until 
Robert Hare, a Philadelphia brewer, invented in 1809 a “peculiarly 
constructed cask and faucet,” there was no way of keeping beer on 
tap in partly filled containers. 

By 1840, according to the U. S. Census of Manufactures, the brew- 
eries of New Jersey had tripled their production, since 1810. 


New Jersey Brewertes, 1840 


County No. Breweries Gallons Brewed 
Eissex@triic.: & sacs pono meee 2 54,000 
Huriterdon Sse ee 1 25,375 
Mercers 0 he Aie fe ee ds 27,000 
Passaic: >. Gee. cad ic eee 1 30,000 
Watren” (fetes oe eee 1 - 70,000 
Totalss@ Se eee eee 6 206,375 
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CHAPTER III 


Early Methods of Brewing Beer 


Various treatises on the brewing of all sorts of malt liquors circu- 
lated in Great Britain and the American colonies. Without going into 
this phase extensively it may be of interest to note a few titles of such 
publications. The first practical treatise on hop culture in England 
was published in 1574. This was written by Reginald Scot and en- 
titled The Perfect Platform of a Hop-garden. A second edition was 
printed in London in 1576, ““Nowe newly corrected and augmented”’ 
by Reynolde Scot. Of the first edition only two copies are recorded 
in America and of the second edition, only eight. 

Cerevisiaru comes: Or, the New and True Art of Brewing, illus- 
trated by various Examples in Making Beer, Ale and other Liquors, 
so that they may be most Durable, Brisk and Fragrant; and how they 
may be so ordered, as to yield the greatest Quantity of Spirits in Dis- 
tillation . . . is the engaging title of a work by W. Y. Worth that 
appeared in London in 1692. 

The London and Country Brewer containing The Whole Art of 
Brewing all Sorts of Malt-Liquors, As practiced both in Town and 
Country; according to Observations made by the Author in Four 
Years Travels through the several Counties n England. Also The 
Method of preserving Liquors in the Cask, and Directions to be ob- 
served in Bottling them. In Three Parts. To which ts added A Sup- 
plement By a Person formerly Concerned in a Public Brewhouse in 
London. A fifth edition of 80 pages -was printed in London in 1744. 

To mention one more, there was Every Man His Own Brewer, A 
Small Treatise Explaining the Art and Mystery of Brewing Porter, 
Ale, and Table-Beer; recommending and proving the ease and possi- 
bility of every man’s brewing his own porter, ale and beer, in 
any quantity. From one Peck to an hundred Bushels of Malt. Calcu- 
lated To reduce the expence of a Family, and lessen the destructive 
practice of Public-house Tippling, by exposing the deceptions in 
Brewing. This 34-page book was written by Samuel Child, porter 
brewer of London. The second American edition was printed for 
T. Condie at 20 Carter’s Alley in Philadelphia in 1796. 

Some colonists preferred the taste of beer that was made in their 
homeland, although sometimes such beer spoiled before it was all 
consumed. In order to insure that it would be properly handled, the 
firm of Jno. & Wm. Cunningham & Co., of Glasgow, in 1767 circu- 
lated the following instructions, the original of which is in The John 
Carter Brown Library. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR MANAGING STRONG BEER, EXPORTED 
to AMERICA, &c. 


It sometimes happens, that Strong Beer (tho’ perfectly fine when 
bottled) by the effect the different climates it goes through has on it, 
throws up. 

If this is the case when it arrives in North America, or the West- 
Indies; the purchaser will please unpack it, and set the bottles in any 
warm place on their bottom, and it will fine down in a few days. 

The warmer the place be, the better. In cold climates, Strong Beer 
will always throw up; and therefore should be kept in warm cellars. 

From South Carolina to the Northward, all Strong Beer must be kept 
in cellars, during the Winter, where no frost can center—From that to 
the Southward, the Beer needs no management, further than the natural 
heat of the climate. 


The following directions for brewing beer which have been ex- 
tracted and condensed from The London and Country Brewer of 
1744, E. Hughes’ Treatise on the Brewing of Beer of 1796, and 
Child’s Every Man His Own Brewer of 1790 all of which circulated 
in America, will furnish one with the procedures in general use dur- 
ing the last half of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth 
centuries. First, the ingredients used in brewing will be noted. 


Malt 


Barley was favored over other cereal grains in making malt. Good, 
newly threshed barley was put in a leaden, stone, or tiled cistern full 
of water, with the water five or six inches above the grain to allow 
for swelling. There it stayed for five or six “tides,” as the maltster 
stated, twelve hours being reckoned to a “tide.” In other words, the 
steeping lasted from two and half to three days, or until the grain if 
gently crushed endwise between the fingers was mellow and the husk 
opened or started a little from the body of the grain. It was difficult 
to make good malt in the summer. In the winter a longer steeping 
time was required. After having been sufficiently steeped, the grain 
which absorbed about one-half its weight of water was shoveled in 
heaps or couched on the floor to drain. After two or three hours it 
was turned over with a scoop and piled into new heaps each about 
24 inches deep, called “coming heaps” where it remained for about 
forty hours, being carefully watched for the first fifteen or sixteen 
hours, as about that time the grain began to put out roots which, 
when equally and fully apparent, it was necessary within an hour 
later to turn the malt over with a scoop, otherwise the grain would 
begin to put forth the “blade” and “spire” which should be prevented. 
If all the malt did not “come” equally, the whole of it had to be turned. 
As soon as all the malt was in the right stage it was turned over and 
spread to a depth of five or six inches. After it was spread it was 
again turned over three or four times. Then it was turned over again 
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once in four or five hours, the heap being made deeper. This was 
continued for at least forty-eight hours. During the frequent turn- 
ings, the grain cooled and dried, becoming mellow, so that it melted 
easily during brewing and separated entirely from the hulls. Then 
the malt was piled in a high heap where it was allowed to remain until 
it became as hot as one’s hands could endure, which indicated the be- 
ginning of germination. This required about thirty hours and resulted 
in the malt becoming sweet and mellow. After heating it was spread 
again to cool and turned over in about six to eight hours, and then 
laid upon the kiln with a hair cloth or wire spreader under it, where 
it was dried over a fire for twenty-four hours, and then more slowly 
a second time and even a third time, depending if one wanted it dried 
to a pale, amber, or brown malt. Some accounts stated that the malt 
should be dried four, six, or twelve hours, depending upon the nature 
of the malt. The pale malt required “more leisure and less fire” than 
the amber or brown kinds. The malt was put on the hair cloth to 
a depth of six inches. 

The malt was dried over an iron plate frame that was full of little 
holes, or a brass-wired and iron-wired frame, or hair cloth. The fuel 
used was coke, coal, straw, wood, etc. Coke or coal was supposed to 
be the best, as it gave off no smoke to impair the malt. Wood and 
fern were the worst of all fuels. The drying stopped the germination 
of the malt. Pale malt was used in brewing beer and ale. Brown malt, 
or a mixture of pale, amber or brown, was oftenest used in porter 
brewing. During malting the germination developed the enzyme 
_ diastase, which changes the starch into a fermentable sugar. During 
the kiln drying, the roots and acrospire of the barley become brittle 
and fall off. 

Grinding of the malt took place between stones in a hand mill or 
horse mill. If ground too small, the flour of the malt mixed too easily 
with water, and as a result the wort became thick. The malt was sup- 
posed to be simply broken in the mill, so that it “emitted its spirit 
gradually and incorporated its flour with the water in such a manner 
that first a stout beer, then an ale, and afterwards a small beer could 
be had at one and the same brewing.” The malt was ground two 
weeks before it was used, being kept in a dry place in the meantime. 
Pale malts were ready for use in a week after grinding. However, 
some brewers used their malt just after grinding. 


Hops 


Hops are the ripened, dried, pistillate flowers or cones of the vine 
Humulus lupulus, used to give a bitter flavor to malt liquors. The 
most valuable part of hops is the resinous substance known as lupulin, 
which contains resinous volatile oils and bitter substances. Two “par- 
cels” of fresh hops were boiled in each copper of ale-wort. If three 
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were used, the keeping quality of the beer was improved. It was also 
thought that hops checked and kept the fermentation regular. When 
porter, beer and ale were brewed in warm weather, the quantity of 
hops was increased, and when hops were expensive substitutes such 
as wormwood seeds, wild carrot and horehound were used. After 
the wort was cooled and put into the working vat, some brewers 
threw fresh hops into the vat and worked them with the yeast, at 
the same time keeping a few gallons of raw wort “to wash the yeast 
through a sieve to keep back the hop.” This was supposed to be a 
good practice when not enough hops had been sufficiently boiled in 
the wort. 


Yeast 


After the wort was cooled it was put into a “working tun,” the 
yeast being then added a little at a time so as not to cause fermenta- 
tion too quickly. Every time yeast was added, the beer was stirred 
with a bowl or bucket. A quarter of malt made into strong beer re- 
quired six pints of yeast, and the same quantity made into common 
beer needed eight pints of yeast to ferment it. When yeast was added 
to hot worts, less was required. Yeast was sometimes kept for two 
or three months if the weather was not too hot by covering it with 
cold water and renewing the water frequently. The yeast during fer- 
mentation split the sugar of the wort into ethyl alcohol and carbon 
dioxide gas. This was accompanied by a lot of commotion. The gas 
escaped into the air and the alcohol remained. This explanation was 
not known during the early days of brewing. In fact fermentation is 
a complicated chemical process which is still being studied. 


Water 


Next to the malt, water according to the early brewers was con- 
sidered of great importance. Well water was to be avoided except in 
cases of necessity. If well water had to be used, fresh bran was to be 
put into it while it was in the tub in order to soften it. Spring water 
was likely to be mineralized. River water was apt to contain fewer 
minerals than well or spring water, but if it could be obtained in a 
clear condition free from the disturbance of cattle and in “good air” 
it made excellent water for brewing. Rain water which was soft, if 
free from dirt and impurities collected while it was running off tiled 
roofs, was to be preferred over well or river water. Pond water, if it 
came from a place with a clean bottom, if it was undisturbed by cattle 
or too many fish, if it occurred in a sunny, airy place, and in a large 
quantity, then it came near to being as good as rain or river water. 
The difficulty, which frequently happened, of making beer ferment in 
the tun was thought to be due to the hardness of the water. 
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Brewing Utensils 


For brewing one needed a copper or boiler; a mashing tub in the 
form of a large tub or hogshead, open at one end, with one or more 
holes bored in the other end for drawing the liquor off after the stop- 
pers were removed; coolers in the shape of tubs or other clean ves- 
sels; a large wide tub or working vat, so placed that the yeast would 
run over the lower edge; and a kettle or large vessel in which their 
cloths could be boiled. All tubs and vessels were to be carefully 
cleaned and freed of dirt. 


Brewing 


The malt was placed in the mashing tub. The water was brought 
to a boil in the copper for six or eight minutes and then left until the 
height of the steaming was over (170°F.) when it was run out of 
the copper over the mash until it became thoroughly wet. Then the 
mixture was mashed with a wooden paddle or oar to prevent it from 
clotting. After standing for fifteen minutes, a second quantity of 
water was added and the whole was well stirred as before. Finally 
the full quantity of water was added in accordance with whether the 
liquor was to be strong or weak. By this time all the sugar was ex- 
tracted from the malt and the liquid became wort. Then the whole 
was covered up to keep in the steam and to prevent the heat from 
evaporating. It was allowed to stand about two and a half hours, 
after which the liquor or wort was allowed to run off into a vessel. 
If it ran thick and discolored it was poured back into the mash tub 
to refine it until it ran clear. 

The mashing for a second wort was repeated like the first. The 
malt was never allowed to become dry until the quantity of wort that 
was wanted was extracted, allowing for waste in boiling. 

The next operation consisted in concentrating the wort by boiling 
it. This prevented a rawness ofthe liquor, extracted the essence of 
the hops and made the liquor transparent. As soon as the wort was 
in the copper it was quickly brought to a boil and continued at a fast 
pace. The weaker the wort, the more boiling was required. The hops 
and other ingredients (except ginger and cocculus berries) were 
added at this time and boiled along with the wort. Thirty or forty 
minutes was a sufficient time to boil ale and an hour for strong beer. 
If the wort was to be boiled several times, or if the first wort was 
for ale and the second for beer, the hops had to be strained from the 
first boiling in order to be boiled again in the second. Some brewers 
used the first mashing for strong beer, the second for middling beer, 
and the third for small beer. For double ale and beer they used the 
liquor resulting from the first two mashings as a liquor for the third 
mashing of fresh malt. After the liquors were boiled and the hops 
strained out they were cooled to a proper temperature for fermenrtta- 
tion. 
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If the liquor was not cooled within twelve hours it was injured by 
beginning to ferment of itself. In general the liquor was supposed 
to be lukewarm when ready for fermentation. All sorts of shallow 
vessels such as tubs, bowls, pans, etc., were used for cooling. In some 
brewhouses, the cooling was done in large vessels, one under the 
other so that the second could receive the wort from the first and both 
over the working tun which received the wort. Other coolers con- 
sisted of square wooden cisterns about six inches deep and a large 
enough surface to take care of one whole boiling which would occupy 
only about two inches of depth. Such a cooler provided a large evap- 
oration surface. Beer was put together between 60 and 70 degrees 
in winter, and ale at 50 degrees. In summer it could not be made 
too cold. When the liquor was at the right temperature it was put 
into the working tub and the yeast was added. 

The yeast was supposed to be sweet and fresh, and it was allowed 
to work until it came to a good, deep head of a yellowish color. When 
it began to fall a little in the middle, it was skimmed off. Ale required 
two or three days to work, porter less time, and beer the quickest of 
all. After the froth was skimmed off, the ginger and cocculus berries 
were added if the recipe called for them, and the liquor was then ready 
to be barreled. This was carefully done so as to avoid the thick sedi- 
ment at the bottom of the tub. 

The barrels were filled full so that the yeast would work out, fresh 
liquor being added until they were quite full and had stopped working. 
Then they were bunged and watched for some time lest the beer 
should ferment again and burst them. In order to fine the beer, isin- 
glass was dissolved in clear, thoroughly stale beer until the whole 
was thick and gluey. One pint of this was the usual amount needed 
to fine a barrel of beer, but sometimes two or three pints were 
necessary. 

The early brewing treatises stressed the need for keeping the brew- 
ing utensils clean and sweet. The copper was to be cleaned after each 
brewing and care was to be exercised in cleaning it before its use. 
Tuns were to be scalded before use, and in very warm weather the 
inside was to be whitewashed, leaving it for a day before washing off 
the lime. Coolers, working tuns, and casks were to be frequently 
scalded and the coolers and tuns limed. The cellar also was to be 
kept as clean as possible. Although the need for cleanliness was known 
to the early brewers, the standards of their times had little in com- 
mon with present-day standards. 

Although beer, ale, and porter were made in the large brewhouses 
with more knowledge and with better facilities than were provided 
in the home, yet after following established procedures the final prod- 
uct was sometimes bad instead of good. This was due to various 
factors which were not understood and also to the lack of systematic 
measuring and processing. Just what went on during malting, mash- 
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ing and fermentation was unknown in an accurate sense, and chem- 
istry as such was of no concern to the brewers. Brewing practices 
were inherited from former times and varied from place to place. 
They agreed only in the means of measurement obtained by reason 
of practical experience, expressed in such vague terms as “blood 
heat,” “milk heat,” or a temperature which the elbow could tolerate, 
or other phrases which meant different things to different persons. 
Favored recipes of different areas were secrets to be guarded. Be- 
tween the empirical methods of the seventeenth century and the start 
of scientific inquiries in the middle of the nineteenth century there 
was a period from about 1760 to 1790 during which the use of the 
thermometer and saccharimeter both borrowed from scientific circles, 
began to tinge the brewing industry with a faint degree of advance- 
ment, although in themselves they had no revolutionary effect. The 
thermometer gave the correct temperature at which each new soaking 
of the malt grains with water should take place, and the sacchari- 
meter, a hydrometer calibrated to measure the specific gravity of beer, 
was the beginning of the accurate appraisement of malt and beer in 
relation to raw materials. 

After steam power came into use, controlled fermentation began 
to be used commercially during the end of the 1700s. This was ac- 
complished by the use of coiled copper pipes, in the mash tuns and 
working tun, through which water at a set temperature circulated. 
By this device the heat of the extract of malt and liquor during mash- 
ing was controlled and the heat of the working tun was regulated 
during fermentation, which latter it was thought might permit brew- 
ing during the summer season. This was before the nature of fer- 
mentation was known. Other improvements gradually appeared in 
English breweries and were adopted in this country. These involved 
horse power, steam power, mashing machines, pumps, conveyors to 
raise the malt, “refrigerators” to cool worts, keeping quality of the 
beer, etc. 

Along with such improvements as have been noted, others of a 
minor nature occurred, such as printed directions for gauging the 
utensils of brewers and maltsters. The Practical Gager; or the, Young 
Gager’s Assistant, by William Symons, London, 1807, which circu- 
lated in America, contains rules and formulas for gauging a maltster’s 
square or oblong cistern, a round cistern, a “couch” of malt in a 
square or oblong frame, a “couch” of malt in the shape of a frustum 
of a cone, a floor of malt, all sorts of tubs and mash tuns, and tables 
for arriving at the government duties on strong and table beers, all 
with examples for easy understanding. 
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CHAPTER IV 
“Every Man His Own Brewer” 


This English book referred to in the previous chapter, and of which 
a second edition was printed in Philadelphia in 1796, was designed 
by Samuel Child, its author, “to reduce the expense of a family and 
to lessen the destructive practice of public-house tippling, by exposing 
the deception in brewing,” the deception apparently being the differ- 
ence in cost between home brewed and commercially brewed porter, 
ale and beer. Mr. Child believed that the hard-working people of a 
community required a “portion of liquid aliment’’ to assist digestion, 
and for “celebrity, universal use and estimation,” porter was not 
equaled by any other liquor. For the benefit of the “lower classes” 
of society he undertook to reveal the secret method of producing 
porter and to acquaint the tradesman, artisan and mechanic with the 
possibility of supplying themselves with a cheap beverage. Without 
further ado he got right down to business by revealing the following 
recipe. 


PorTER RECIPE 
Average cost 





One quartercot malt (8 DU.) -, cee tee eee eee $8.00 
8 Ibs hops 7s, Fee ee re) te eee ene rene ee 1.00 
Olbs.itreacies(9 -pintsoi molasses) “trees, cee Wks 
8 Ibs: liquorice v00tq. 4555 - 42 ere eee Pee eee 2.50 
8. lbs. essentia bing ©2055 3 oe ee 1.00 
S “tbs. color Nc a; cnc op cehacees beeen, Pinar Ce esa ea 1.00 
1, Oz. capsicumms( red’ Pepper). a. es eo oer x nee cee 01 
2°-oz. Spanishtliquoricé 7. e ee ee ee eee .09 
Yoozs Coceulus indicus sherrics vara nee aha 01 
2 drams ot salt.otitariar ge eerics ee tie eee Eee 01 
LA OZ. “HEACING «th: 6..y ho: See ed ee ee eee O1 
3 OZ. SINGeL Be, oe se ees oot oe AP eae cee ge ee 10 
4 woz. Time 426 5 Ce Pe, Bee ee 00 
1 oz: linseed “3. Se AR Tee eee 02 
2 dranis.cininamott): a Seaton eee ee oe ee ee eee 01 
Water for fivesbarrels of poriers 0, a 00 

$14.51 


To produce five barrels of porter, the cost of materials was approxi- 
mately $14.50. If purchased from an innkeeper at $11.00 per barrel, 
the cost would be $55.00. At a wholesale price of $1.50 per dozen 
bottles, the cost would be $90.00. At a retail price of 25 cents per 
bottle, the cost would be $36.00 per barrel, or $180.00 for five barrels. 
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By leaving out labor costs, investment, bottling, transportation, etc., 
etc., incurred by the brewer, and retailer, Mr. Childs makes out a 
good case for home brewing. In the above recipe for porter there is 
no mention of yeast. In fact yeast is not listed in any of the recipes. 
Perhaps yeast was too cheap to be considered, being easily obtainable 
from local bakeries, or perhaps the householder waited for fermenta- 
tion to take place naturally. After the utensils and materials were 
assembled one proceeded with the brewing as outlined in the previous 
chapter. 

Some of the ingredients of the recipes need explaining. Molasses 
was supposed to partake of many of the properties of liquorice. It 
was laxative and inclined to induce “gentle perspiration,” thereby 
being the principal means of making porter wholesome and healthy. 
Molasses was cheaper than sugar and answered the purpose of color 
when beer was brewed for immediate use. In summer, sugar alone 
gave body to porter. Liquorice root and Spanish liquorice being 
pleasant and wholesome and gently laxative, opposed the costive 
qualities of some of the other ingredients. Sugar was a pleasant, 
nutritious extract and formed the main body of beer when boiled “to 
a proper temper for essentia”’ and color. It was also a cheap substitute 
for malt, six pounds of it being equal to one bushel of malt. The use 
of sugar in brewing was prohibited in Great Britain, but there was 
no such restriction in the United States. 

Essentia (essence) “bina”? was a sugar compound. Eight pounds 
of sugar was boiled in an iron vessel until it became thick and syrupy, 
extremely bitter, and black. This happended when it was boiled a long 
time over a slow fire. When sufficiently boiled, lime water was poured 
into it, or clear water, while it was hot. Color was also a sugar com- 
pound. Sugar was boiled until it was in an intermediate state between 
bitter and sweet. It gave porter a fine, mellow color, Lime or clear 
water had to be poured into it the same as in essentia bina. The es- 
sentia and color were added to the first wort and boiled with it. 

Capsicum, or Guinea pepper, was boiled along with the wort. It 
dispersed wind and crudities caused by indigestion and gave a warm 
glow to the stomach, which was apparent upon drinking some beers. 
If used sparingly it produced no bad effects. Ginger had similar 
properties, and in addition it cleansed and flavored the beer. Coc- 
culus indicus berries were poisonous and produced stupefaction. They 
attacked the head. The berries were ground to a fine powder and 
often mixed with malt liquor to make it intoxicating. Their use in 
Great Britain was forbidden. Salt of tartar (acid potassium tartrate ) 
was supposed to extract the virtues of the malt and hops. It also gave 
the liquor a fine, brown color, softened the water and “threw down 
the foul particles of the beer.” Heading was a mixture of half alum 
and half copperas (ferrous sulphate) ground to a powder. It gave 
porter a “beautiful head or froth’? which innkeepers were so anxious 
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to raise in order to please their customers. Alum was also a great 
drier and caused thirst. Salt was also used in beer to give flavor. 

For the benefit of those “living in lodgings,” there was the follow- 
ing recipe for producing six gallons of good porter which if purchased 
at retail would have cost $6.00 instead of the 80 cents when it was 
brewed at home. 


RECIPE FOR SIx GALLONS OF PORTER 
Average cost 





One: peck. ote ialt «ccc = ate ek eial eee S25 
V4 “Ny MIGtOYiGe® COOLS o. -aa er a sage knee ao ee ee Io 
tA? OZ; Spanishhliqgorice’s =... aaereee eae ee ee ee Ol 
14 Vib) tssential uke ai eS eee ee ee 04 
V4 Abs scOlorssiniaas Riehl Sate besane Clee ee eee ee 04 
14 Ibu treacle’ sets ea oe. Oe ig coe eee eee 04 
TA" 1D, NODS] cn dbase tte taes aca sui ie sac nee Re a aa 04 
Capsicuni, “heading, emiger, linseed, Cte. ween ons ne 05 

$ .80 


RECIPE FOR ONE BARREL OF ALE 
Average cost 


Two andsathaltzbushelsiof malt fa eee $2.50 
2% Ibs. hops. \\ jacket seats oe ee oe eee eee mY 
3 Ibs: vstigar qust potled py ee. ee ce ee 374 
Capsieanny coche ere eat ae ee ee 02 
Coriatider=seedss 9 2s-255.27. Lees Pte ee es 02 
Coccitlus indicus Racles feb 2G ee eee 02 
Salt 2s Wesn wants tReet a ae 02 
$3.27 


A barrel of ale bought from the publican (128 quarts at 20 cents 
per quart) would have cost $25.60. By brewing at home at a cost for 
materials of $3.2714 meant a gain of $22.321%. If to this gain was 
added the value of the small beer which could be made by a second 
mashing of the malt after the ale was brewed, then “the produce will 
be a very good equivalent for trouble.” 


RECIPE FOR ONE BARREL OF BEER 
Average cost 


One and 34 bushels ofumalt 3 .Ge ew. tei ee $1.50 
TD. ODS iF ee we cn oe ne eae eg 12% 
124 Ibs. Tiquorite Foot. 420, ee ee 02 
T4 :OZ: *eapsictim 24 2 p.y ye teen Sd ees a ee ee O1 
2 oz. Spanish liquorice 251.25 sweet ee 09 
5. ibs, treacle 1. 224 2vb. cae See ch. Ie ewe ae 44 
Water tor 1 barrel sot, beere: c2cc ee ee ee .00 
$2.6814 


One barrel of beer (144 quarts at 10 cents per quart) bought from 
an innkeeper would have cost $14.40 as compared with the cost of 
$2.681% when brewed at home. 

Beer recipes flourished in the early newspapers and magazines. 
Maple beer, according to the “Trenton Federalist” (N. J.) of April 
22, 1805, was made by adding a quart of maple molasses to every 
four gallons of boiling water. When the liquor was cooled to blood 
heat enough yeast was added to ferment it. Malt or bran could be 
added to this beer “when agreeable.” A tablespoonful of the essence 
of spruce added to the above-mentioned quantities of water and 
molasses made a “most delicious and wholesome drink.” 

The Philadelphia “Aurora” of July 10, 1820, stated that ‘‘cheap 
and good beer” could be made in five minutes and was fit to drink 
twelve hours later. The cost was only one cent per bottle. To do this 
one took “‘one spoonful of ginger, one spoonful of cream of tartar, one 
pint of yeast, one pint of molasses, and six quarts of water.’’ These 
were mixed together cold and allowed to stand a few hours until 
fermentation started. It was then bottled and set in a cool place. 
“Eight” hours later it was fit to drink. 

Elizabeth Nicholson in her book What I Know;-or, Hints on the 
Daily Duties of a Housekeeper printed in Philadelphia in 1856 gives 
three recipes for beer, as follows: 

“PENNY BEER.—34 oz. cream tartar, 1 cts. worth sassafras, 1 do. 
sarsaparilla, 1 do. pipsissaway. All these are bought in the market. 
Put 1 gallon water to the sassafras, pipsissaway and sarsaparilla, and 
boil 1% hours. Then pour it off and add another gallon of water, and 
boil until the strength is out of the herbs. Pour it boiling on the cream 
tartar: when about milk warm put in 1 cts. worth yeast. Sweeten 
with molasses and sugar.” Pipsissewa is an evergreen herb used by 
Indians as a tonic. 

“GINGER BEER.—1 gallon cold water, 1 Ib. white sugar, % oz. race 
ginger, 1 sliced lemon, 1 tea-cup yeast. Let it stand all night to fer- 
ment; then pour it off without stirring, bottle it, and add 1 raisin to 
each bottle —M. M.” Race ginger is ginger root. 

“HOoARHOUND BEER.—Take 1 handful flour, pour 1 quart boiling 
water over it, 4 table-spoonfuls of yeast, and put in when cool 
enough ; when risen, add 3 lbs. brown sugar, 4 table-spoonfuls ground 
ginger, 1 pint strong hoarhound, (4 cents’ worth,) steep it in boil- 
ing water: stir this all up, let it be for 12 hours, strain through a 
linen cloth into bottles.” 

Nettle beer, an early New England farm drink, was made by 
boiling down two pounds of ordinary nettles (Urticace@ ) to a concen- 
trated essence. Then boiling water to make three gallons was added. 
To this was added three pounds of granulated sugar, the juice and 
sliced rinds of three lemons, one-half ounce of ground ginger, and 
one tablespoonful of cream of tartar. It was allowed to stand until 
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it was lukewarm, then one cake of yeast dissolved in warm water 
was added. The mixture was kept in a crock until fermentation caused 
it to get a head. The foam was skimmed off and the liquor was bot- 
tled. In a warm room fermentation could take place within twenty- 
four hours. In two or three days the mixture was ready to drink. 

To make elderberry beer, one boiled one and one-half pecks of ripe 
elderberries in 18 gallons of strong wort. It was then strained and 
when cold was put into a barrel to work. There it remained for a 
year, when it was botttled. A few hops and Sree tied in a bag could 
be hung in the barrel. 

Jumble beer was made from two teaspoonfuls of ground ginger, 
one pint of molasses, and two and one-half pails of water. The ginger 
and molasses with a little warm water were mixed together and then 
the entire complement of water was added and the whole shaken 
briskly. In about six or eight hours it was sufficiently fermented. 

Various other recipes could be mentioned for poor man’s beer, 
Vi irgimia beer, hop beer, Vermont beer, Brattleboro beer, treacle beer, 
quick ginger beer, etc., but they would not differ appreciably from 
those that have been outlined. 

“The Philadelphia Album and Ladies’ Literary Portfolio” of De- 
cember 17, 1831, reprinted a long series of questions and answers, 
about brewing ale, porter, and beer, extracted from an English pamph- 
let, more or less like the brewing interests do today. 

One finds all sorts of interesting items about beer in the early news- 
papers. “Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser’ (Philadelphia) of 
August 15, 1804, contains a paragraph directed to brewers, calling 
attention to the coolness of compressed air issuing from a pipe and 
suggesting that in large breweries, smith’s bellows might be fixed 
above the wort tub and a blast of air driven down a tin or lead pipe 
entering the wort tub near the bottom in order to cool the liquor. It 
was suggested that with such a contrivance the use of coolers might be 
unnecessary. 

A New York City paper in 1839 published a statement referring 
to the fact that one thousand bags of Cocculus indicus were sold an- 
nually in that city. This was bought by the manufacturers of malt 
liquor except for a small quantity used for poisoning rats. Copperas, 
another poison, was used to improve the flavor of beer. The item 
was picked up by the “Bridgeton Chronicle” which said that it was 
“much safer to take quack medicines than to swallow the doses which 
are poured out of the jugs and wine decanters at our bars.”’ The arti- 
cle was reprinted by ‘““The Camden (N. J.) Mail” of June 26, 1839. 

One wonders just how these commercial and home-brewed malt 
drinks tasted. A partial answer is to be found in E. Hughes’ Treatise 
on the Brewing of Beer, of 1796, which said, “Now I again repeat 
that the principal reason of our having so much hard and sour beer, 
is owing to the malt being under dried; for malt is the fundamental 
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article in brewing. If a guile [quantity brewed at once] of beer is 
made from underdried malt it will not be of a fine bright colour, and 
an extra boiling of the worts will not have the desired effect: then 
you are under the necessity of using finings and other nostrums, which 
are only temporary, for no other ingredients whatever can be so bene- 
ficial to beer as malt and hops, and if those two commodities are in 
a good and genuine state, you will not have occasion to seek for any 
other art or device whatever.” 

An unsigned article in “The Columbian Magazine or Monthly 
Miscellany” (Philadelphia) for April, 1787, bemoaned the wide use 
of “spiritous liquors” in America and advocated a change from such 
destructive beverages to the delicious and wholesome malt beer so 
common in northern Europe and in the farming areas of England 
where the husbandmen brewed their own beer. In order to overcome 
the scarcity of malt, the writer recommended the establishment of 
county malt houses or malt works by the general assembly to be op- 
erated at the expense of the taxpayers. In such a way the cost of malt 
would be less to the farmers than if they made it themselves. And 
under such a public work, every person in the county who grew a 
few bushels of barley could have malt without using cash, by carry- 
ing his bags of barley to the works and returning with them full of 
malt, which he could use in brewing his own beer, which would be 
“pleasing to his good wife and family.” In such a way the farmer 
could be “independent of the caterpillar and other usual enemies of 
the apple’ and also independent of foreign countries. 

According to “The Columbus Enquirer” (Columbus, Ga.) of May 
7, 1850, to make homeopathic beer, one tied one “hop” to a rat’s tail 
and allowed the rat to swim through a mill pond. The water of the 
pond was then bottled. 
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CHAPTER V 
Early Brewers and Breweries of New Jersey 


In spite of the fact that New York and Philadelphia were the most 
important centers of beer brewing in the colonies, New Jersey too 
had its early breweries. English and German emigrants long accus- 
tomed to drinking beer in their homelands lost no time in setting up 
breweries in the North American provinces. 

On January 1, 1641, Aert Tewnissen Van Patten leased a certain 
“bouwerie”’ named “Hoboquin,” located in Pavonia for a period of 
twelve or sixteen years. After fencing the land, he cleared it and 
built a brewhouse and also stocked the farm with twenty-eight head 
of cattle, swine and goats. He planted fruit trees too. The Indians, 
however, in 1643 killed the stock, burned the house and barn, mur- 
dered Van Patten, but left the brewhouse standing. The plantation 
in question had formerly belonged to Hendrick Comelisen Van Vorst, 
having been leased to him by a deed dated March 12, 1639. Under 
this he was to have the land for twenty years, beginning January 1, 
1640, to erect barns and other buildings, to farm the land and to re- 
turn to the West India Company of Amsterdam one-fourth of the 
crops and twelve capons each year. Van Vorst apparently abandoned 
his Hoboken plantation and returned to Holland where he died. 
(The Evening News and Hoboken. Hoboken, n. d.) 

Anthony Morris, a leading Friend of Pennsylvania whose business 
in part was brewing, moved to Burlington in 1683 and three years 
later settled in Philadelphia, where he also owned property. 

Nathaniel Ible of Philadelphia, a brewer and innholder, gave a 
deed to widow Rebecca de Cou of Burlington for a wharf, house, and 
lot on Burlington Island, August 25, 1687. During July 4 of the 
same year, William Budd of Burlington deeded a house and lot on 
High Street, Burlington, to James Marshall of the same place. In 
1685, on October 21, Anthony Morris of Burlington had deeded a 
house and lot on High Street to William Budd. John Budd, a brewer 
of Philadelphia, deeded 500 acres called Melcum Island, Salem County, 
New Jersey, on July 27, 1699, to Adam Baldridge of New York City. 

In connection with a real estate transfer in 1699, John “Borrodaill” 
is mentioned as a “maulster” of Burlington. (N. J. Archives, First 
Series, Vol. XXI, 1899.) In 1715 John “Borrowdall,’ brewer of 
Burlington, had conveyed to him by two deeds, by Peter Bard, Sr., 
merchant of Burlington, “one-half part of all the saw mills, iron 
works, timber works which said Peter Bard purchased of Richard 
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Eayres, Esq., . . . and John Goslin as co-partners and tenants in 
common, including the iron works at Mount Holly and the Eayres 
Mill property.” This ironworks apparently ceased business within 
a few years. (Boyer, Charles. Early Forges and Furnaces in New 
Jersey, Philadelphia, 1931.) 

John Haddon Estaugh had a brewery attached to his new house 
two miles from the Borough of Haddonfield, which was built eleven 
years after his marriage in 1702. His brewhouse was similar to that 
of William Penn’s at Pennsbury, Pennsylvania. John Estaugh died 
in 1742. (Alfred M. Heston. Jersey Waggon Jaunts, Camden, 1926.) 

William McGee of Allentown (Monmouth County) according to 
his will of August 13, 1744, was a brewer. The inventory of his estate 
mentions utensils for brewing, malt, copper, etc. 

Around 1773 or a little later, a brewery was built by the Moravian 
settlers of Greenland, New Jersey, later, in 1775, called Hope. This 
brewery was combined with a distillery. (The Moravian Contribu- 
tion to the town of Hope, New Jersey, Hope Historical Society, 
$953, ) 

In “The New-York Gazette; and the Weekly Mercury” of October 
4, 1773, the farm of the late Mrs. Elizabeth ‘“Bradberry” (widow of 
John “Bradbury”) was advertised for sale. “Bradbury” had owned 
several tracts on the Third River in Essex County and the deceased 
widow’s property was near the Third River about five miles from 
Newark. It consisted of 240 acres, a large dwelling and an adjoin- 
ing kitchen. Contiguous to the kitchen was a brewhouse with a cop- 
per and other equipment for brewing. 

In the following list, it is regretted that not enough information 
was available to present a comprehensive and continuous account of 
the breweries that are listed. In some cases only fragmentary infor- 
mation was available. We do not claim that the list, which is chron- 
ological, is complete, because some. sources may have eluded us. 


John Thompson’s Brewery 


(c. 1680) 


John Thompson and his brother Andrew, with their families, sailed 
on the “16th of, the 9th month, 1677,” in the ship “Mary” of Dublin 
and landed at Elsinboro Point, West Jersey, on the “22d of the 12th 
month” of the same year, thus becoming part of John Fenwick’s 
Salem colony. John Thompson built and settled on property which 
in 1876 was known as the Morris Hill farm. He farmed and brewed 
beer extensively enough to sell his product in considerable amounts 
to Philadelphia and New Amsterdam. His old brewhouse was still 
standing as late as around 1850. 
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According to Thomas Shourds’ History and Genealogy of Fen- 
wick’s Colony (Bridgeton, N. J., 1876), which supplied the above 
information, there were three other early breweries in Elsinboro 
Township, Nicholson’s, Morris’, and George Abbott’s, as well as 
several more throughout the county. 


Richard Bassnett’s Brewhouse, Burlington 


(Before 1697 ) 


Richard Bassnett had a brewhouse in Burlington along the Dela- 
ware River opposite his brick house, with part of the wharf next to 
it. This was before 1697, because “An Act for selling Widow Bassnett’s 
Brewhouse” was adopted between May 12 and May 21, 1697. Because 
the heirs of Richard Bassnett were not of age and not capable of dis- 
posing of lands for the payment of their father’s legacies and because 
some part of the estate was likely to fall into decay, the Governing 
Council and the representatives in the General Assembly vested the 
property in Elizabeth Bassnett, the widow and executrix, with full 
power to sell and dispose of it to the best advantage. On the map of 
the town of Burlington, 1796, Elizabeth Bassnett is recorded as own- 
ing twelve acres of land on the corner of Broad Street and High 
Sineet 

Some time before 1711 William ‘“Basnett” operated the brewery 
in a large building on the river front just west of High Street which 
was occupied by the Price & Craft coalyard in 1927. After Richard 
Bassnett’s death, the property was acquired from his widow by her 
son William. In 1711 Thomas Stevenson became the owner of what 
was called “the new brew house.” Thomas Stevenson in 1743 sold 
out to Peter Baynton, but he gave up the brewing business during his 
ownership and the property became the Stage-Boat House, where 
passengers waited for the arrival of the Philadelphia packet boat and 
later steamboat. (William E. Schermerhorn. The History of Bur- 
lington, Burlington, 1927.) 


A Burlington Brewhouse 


(1730) 


J. Leander Bishop in A History of Manufactures, 1608-1860 wrote 
that in 1730 there was offered for sale by William Bartoft of Phila- 
delphia, a large house and lot on High Street in Burlington, with a 
malthouse, brewhouse, millhouse, brewing vessels, kilns, a large cop- 
per with a capacity of 10 gallons, coolers, tuns, backs, malt mill, and 
millstones. 
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Bordentown Brewery 


(1748) 


_ “This is to give publick notice, that in West-New-Jersey, and the 
county of Burlington in the township of Chesterfield, there is to be 
sold, a good malthouse made of brick work, and brewhouse, joining 
together, with copper, tubs, coolers, malt-mills, spouts and pumps, all 
convenient for the brewing of good beer, situate at Borden-Town, on 
a large wharff, upon the river Delaware, which is so convenient, that 
you may lower your beer with a tackle into the boats, or shallops, 
which are passing almost every day either to Philadelphia, Burling- 
ton or Trenton, also at the other end of the brew-house on the said 
river there is a large waggon-road to the several store-houses on the 
said river, where waggons are passing almost every day, and by this 
conveniency you may send your beer to any of the towns round about. 
Any person inclining to purchase the above, may apply to Nathaniel 
Farnsworth.” (“The Pennsylvania Gazette,’ September 15, 1748.) 

Nathaniel Farnsworth was one of the five sons of Thomas Farns- 
worth, who came to this country in 1677 and acquired land upon 
which the city of Bordentown developed. Nathaniel died before 
November, 1749. 


Samuel Slone, Millstone 


od fw a 


An Irish “servant man” ran away on August 8, 1751, from Samuel 
Slone, brewer of Millstone, in Somerset County. (“The New-York 
Gazette, Revived in the Weekly Post-Boy,’ August 12, 1751.) 


Edward Antill, New Brunswick 
GU/52) 


Edward Antill, the owner of a 3/70-acre farm situated about a mile 
from New Brunswick along the Raritan River on the south and Rari- 
tan Landing on the west, advertised his place for sale in December, 
1752. He carried on a “brewing business,” in a large new brewhouse, 
60 feet long and 38 feet wide, with a new copper holding 22 barrels. 
The entire setup was “contrived for carrying the Liquor from Place 
to Place with ease, by turning of a Cock, or taking out of a Plug.” 
Everything was complete for carrying on brewing. The farm would 
be sold with or without the brewhouse and Antill intended to con- 
tinue brewing until the brewery was sold. (“The New-York Gazette, 
Revived in the Weekly Post-Boy,” December 11, 1752.) 
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Edward Antill’s father, of the same name, was a New York mer- 
chant who had purchased the large tract of land along the Raritan on 
which his son lived, farmed and operated a distillery as well as the 
brewery. “The Pennsylvania Gazette” of July 16, 1752, reported that 
on “Thursday evening last,” during a thunderstorm at New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, lightning struck the “Presbyterian Meeting-house, ” 
a stillhouse across the river belonging to Mr. Schuyler, and also shat- 
tered a brewhouse belonging to Mr. Antill. 

After the death of Edward Antill in 1770 at Piscataway, his planta- 
tion, including his brewhouse, on the banks of the Raritan River 
within a mile and a half of New Brunswick was advertised to be sold 
at a private sale, by Walter Livingstone, in “The New-York Gazette; 
and the Weekly Mercury” of October 19, 1772. 


Henry Marselis, Trenton 


(1733) 


According to John Hall in his History of the Presbyterian Church 
in Trenton, New Jersey, published in 1912, Henry Marselis was a 
brewer in Trenton until his death in 1753. 


Herman Jurianse, Passaic County 


(1757) 


A plantation in “Aquenonka,” four miles from “Second River” 
[Third River was meant], formerly owned by Herman Jurianse (de- 
ceased) and containing 200 acres was offered for sale in March, 1757. 
In addition to a stone dwelling house there was a brewhouse with a 
brewing “kittle” that held six barrels, and all utensils belonging to a 
brewhouse. Abraham and Jacob Van Reiper [Van Riper] executors, 
lived on the premises and were prepared to answer inquiries about the 
plantation and brewhouse. (“The New-York Mercury,’ March 14, 
Si 


A Burlington Brewhouse 


(1739) 


A large convenient brewhouse situated near the water-side in Bur- 
lington, with all necessary utensils for carrying on the business of 
brewing, was advertised for sale in “The Pennsylvania Gazette” of 
July 12, 1759, by Samuel Shaw of Chester and Ann Shaw at the upper 
end of Market Street in Philadelphia. Either of the Shaws was pre- 
pared to outline the terms of the sale. 
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Hendrick Van Deursen, New Brunswick 


(1763) 


On September 19,.1763, in “The New York Gazette,” Hendrick 
Van Deursen announced that he wanted to sell his commodious brew- 
house at New Brunswick at a private sale. It was 70 feet long and 
48 feet wide, with all the necessary appurtenances. Its malt cellar 
was /O feet long and 14 feet wide, with an earthen floor and a good 
brick arch overhead. The “copper” held twenty-three barrels. There 
was also a good malt mill which was operated by a horse. The store- 
house was 36 feet by 21 feet. It had a good beer cellar underneath 
that was paved with bricks. The property also included a dwelling 
house, woodland, salt meadow and farm land. A stream of good 
water flowed through the farm on which Van Deursen lived. Anyone 
buying the brewhouse, etc., could be supplied with two Negroes who 
understood “something considerable” of brewing. 

About eleven years from the publication of his advertisement, Van 
Deursen died, as in “The New-York Gazette: and the Weekly Mer- 
cury” of March 7, 1774, the executors of his estate advertised for 
sale or rent, the brewery, dwelling house, barn and 14 acres of ex- 
cellent land belonging to the late Henry Van Deursen of New Bruns- 
wick. They repeated the description used previously and added that 
the malt mill would grind forty or fifty bushels daily. The property 
was “‘a little below the center of the town.” The executors were Wil- 
liam Van Deursen and Mathew Sleight. Eventually the property 
was advertised for public sale on April 25, 1776, in ““The New-York 
Gazette; and Weekly Mercury” of March 25, 1776. 


A Trenton Brewhouse and Malthouse 


(1765) 


William Lister in “The Pennsylvania Journal” of January 24, 1765, 
advertised either for sale or rent, for a term of years, a convenient 
brewhouse and malthouse with all necessary utensils, also a good 
dwelling house, conveniently located in Trenton for the brewing busi- 
ness. 


Thomas Cooper, Mount Holly 
(1768) 


On April 13, 1768, fire broke out in a brewhouse belonging to 
Thomas Cooper of Mount Holly, destroying it completely, together 
with a barn and a blacksmith’s shop. This was reported in- “The 
Pennsylvania Gazette” of April 21, 1768. 
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Leonard Snowden, Burlington 
(1768) 


The brewery in Burlington occupied by Leonard Snowden and con- 
sisting of a brewhouse with two coppers, a millhouse, a malthouse, 
with all utensils, was to be sold on October 15, 1770. Purchasers were 
to apply to Peter “Worrell” in Burlington or to William Dillwyn, who 
would arrange easy terms. (“Pennsylvania Gazette,” September 27, 
1770s) 

In the “Pennsylvania Chronicle” of November 14, 1768, Peter 
“Worrall” of Burlington referred to the sale or rental of a brew- 
house in Burlington, without being specific about the owner, but it 
apparently referred to the Snowden brewery above. In the November 
5, 1767, issue of “The Pennsylvania Gazette” the same brewhouse 
was offered for sale by William Dillwyn. The Snowden brewery 
probably became the Innes brewery, an account of which follows. 


William Innes’ Brewery, Burlington 


C1773) 


The William Innes brewery in Burlington was a large affair 
erected at the northeast corner of Wood and Pearl streets, in the 
same neighborhood as the Bassnett brewery. In “The Pennsylvania 
Journal” of March 10, 1773, William Dillwyn offered the Innes 
brewery for sale. At that time it consisted of a malthouse, millhouse, 
and brewhouse with two coppers, the largest holding seventeen bar- 
rels; with the utensils needed for carrying on malting and brewing. 
The sale was to be on the brewery premises at one o'clock on 
March 31. The purchase price was to be paid in twelve months from 
the day of the sale, without interest, and the buyer could have pos- 
session and title in September next by giving sufficient security. Ap- 
parently the brewery was not sold, for we find William Innes adver- 
tising in “The New-Jersey Gazette” of October 13, 1779, that he has 
started to brew and will sell at Philadelphia prices. He asks persons 
to pay the balances they owe and advertises for barley. In November, 
1779, in the same newspaper he offers to exchange salt for barley or 
wheat, and in 1781 he continues to advertise and asks all persons to 
return the casks that belong to him or pay what they are worth. 
Schermerhorn states that his brewery operated until 1812 and perhaps 
later; but this date is not correct, as by 1801 the place was in the 
hands of George Painter who advertised in “The Federalist & New 
Jersey State Gazette” of November 17, 1801, for barley for his brewery 
in Burlington. He was willing to pay one dollar per bushel. In the 
November 24, 1801, issue of “The True American” he was offering 
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( By Andrew Bayard. 


BURLINGTON BREWERY. 
WILL BE SOLD, 

At sixfo’cloek in the evening of Friday the 30th 
ef October instant, at the Merchants’ Cof- 
fee house, in the City of Philadelphia, 

The following. 

VALUABLE PROPERTY, 

Situate in the City of Burlington, in New-Fersey. 

viz. 

No.1. A LOT of yround fronting on Dela- 
ware-st. 43 feet Sinches, and extending back to 
Pearl-st. ; bounded on the west by Wood-st.182 
fect, on which said lot are a very commodious 
and comtete dwelling house, 40 feet 3 inches, 
by 30 feet 4 inches, and a complete Brewery, 91 
feet, by 36 feet 8 inches; the Brewery contains 
u Malt-house, Steep-mill for grinding Malt, and 
good Malting floors, the whole in good order — 
All the implements appertaining to tlle Brewery 
excepting Casks and Drays, will be suid with it. 

No. 2 A House and Let of land adjoining 
number 1, fronting on said Delaware-si 26 feet, 
the lot extending back to Pearl-st. about 180 
feet, on the rear of which is a stable, 51 feet by 
16 feet 8 inches. 

No. 3. A Lat of land adjoining number 2, 
fronting on said Delaware-si. 29 feet 4 iaches, 
and running back to Pearl-st. 

Na. 4. A house and jot of land adjoining No. 
3, the house is 29 feet 5 inches on said Dela. 
ware street, and the Ict 39 feet 5 inches, and 
runs-back to said Pearl-street about 170 feet. 

No. 5. A lot of ground, lyine on the river De- 
aware, in front of the property sbove cdescri- 
bed ; onthis Jot is a verv hamisome summer- 
house, and a coopcr’s shop, together with a 
good wharf, extending into the river 58 by 41 
feet, the residue of the river frontis sccured by 
a stone wall, the garcen is beatitifully laid out 
and ornamented with trees, and is nestly fenced 
in from the street. 

The whole of the above property, will be sold 
together; persons desirous of purchasing, may 
sce an accurate plan of it at the coffec-house, or 
will b> shewn the premises on application to 
George Painter the present occupant. Posscs- 
bien will be given immadiatcly and an indisputa- 
ble title. 

By order of Joseph M'Ilvaine and Charles El- | 
bes attornics to Georze Painter. 


Burlington Brewery sold at auction by Andrew 
Bayard. The Freeman’s Journal and Philadel- 
phia Daily Advertiser, October 25, 1807. 
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$1.25 per bushel, and in the same advertisement he mentioned that 
Sylvester Doyle had a constant supply of beer in the porter cellar 
formerly occupied by Peter Hanson, opposite Joseph Mulnor’s store 
in Trenton. On December 22, 1801, his appeal for barley again ap- 
peared in “The True American” together with the information that 
a supply of beer was kept for sale by Capt. Thomas Ashmore of 
Lamberton. 

By 1806 George Painter wanted to sell his Burlington Brewery, 
as it was called and made known his desire in the “Trenton Federal- 
ist’ of September 15, announcing that his valuable beer and porter 
brewery with all its belongings was for sale and that possession 
would be given immediately. His offer was repeated in the “True 
American” of Trenton during October of 1806 and February of 1807, 
with no results. Finally his attorneys, Joseph M’Ilvaine and Charles 
Elles, made arrangements with Andrew Bayard to have an auction 
sale on October 30, at the Merchant’s Coffee House in Philadelphia. 

In “The Freeman’s Journal and Philadelphia Daily Advertiser” 
of October 28, 1807, where the announcement appeared, the property 
in Burlington consisted of a lot fronting on Delaware Street, 43 feet, 
3 inches, and extending back to Pearl Street, bounded on the west 
by Wood Street 182 feet. On the lot was “a very commodious 
and complete dwelling house, 40 feet 3 inches by 30 feet 4 inches, 
and -a complete Brewery, 9 feet; ~by. (36, feet 3° inches? eae 
brewery contained a malthouse, “steep” mill for grinding malt and 
good malting floors. All brewing implements excepting casks and 
drays were to be sold with the brewery. In addition there was an 
adjoining house and lot fronting on Delaware Street, 26 feet 
long extending back to Pearl Street, about 180 feet on the rear of 
which was a stable 51 feet by 16 feet 3 inches. Adjoining this house 
and lot and fronting on Delaware Street was a lot 29 feet 4 inches run- 
ning back to Pearl Street. Next to this lot there was another one 30 
feet 5 inches on Delaware Street running back to Pearl Street about 
170 feet and the house on this lot was 29 feet 5 inches on Delaware 
Street. Finally there was a lot alongside the Delaware River front 
of the above properties containing a handsome summerhouse and a 
cooper’s shop, together with a good wharf extending into the river, 
58 by 41 feet. The “residue of the river front” was secured by a stone 
wall. The garden was laid out beautifully and ornamented by trees 
and was neatly fenced in from the street. Possession would be given 
immediately to the purchaser. 

In a notice in the “Trenton Federalist’? of October 31, 1808, signed 
by Joseph Palmer, it was stated that the Burlington Brewery, formerly 
the property of George A. Painter, had been purchased by Smith & 
Schuyler and put into full operation under the direction of as good 
a brewer as the City of Philadelphia could afford. Joseph Palmer, of 
Trenton, sold their beer in barrels and half barrels. This advertise- 
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ment appeared in the newspaper through the early months of 1809. 
Palmer had a house near the “Market” and in some of his announce- 
ments, Painter was referred to as a Colonel. The partnership of Roger 
Smith and Anthony S. Schuyler did not last very long, as the “Tren- 
ton Federalist” of February 12, 1810, announced that it had been 
dissolved on November 22, 1809, and that the brewery was being 
conducted by Roger Smith. Smith continued to brew porter, ale and 
beer and to sell it for a liberal discount when the sale was made on 
the premises, for cash. 


Bur lineton Brewery,  ° 
& With the DWELLING- 





For tern ms, enquite of 


J. W2CORLIES & CO. 
No. 25 1-2, Sasth Wharves—Vhiladel phia or 
WM. ALLINSON, 
Aug 15-—d3w Burlington, New Jersey. 


Burlington Brewery for sale or rent. National Gazette and Literary 
Register (Phila., Pa.) August 19, 1823. 


The “Trenton Federalist” of October 25, 1813, in a paid advertise- 
ment signed by Samuel Allinson, announced that the Burlington 
Brewery was then in operation and “Draught Ale, Strong, Middle 
and Table Beer” were ready for delivery. Allinson was taking every 
means to make his “liquor’’ equal to that of the late “Major” Painter, 
the brewing now being under the management of his son, George W. 
Painter. Allinson’s prices per barrel were “Draught Ale, 7 dollars, 
Strong Beer, 6 dollars, Middle Beer, 4 dollars, Table beer, 3 dollars.” 
Seven years later, according to the June 14, 1820, issue of “The New- 
Jersey Mirror,’ W. S. Warder at the brewery notified his customers 
that a constant supply of porter and ale in casks and bottles would be 
kept during the summer, also bottled cider. In addition, he wanted 
empty casks, belonging to the brewery, returned and he had a few 
thousand bricks for sale. In the June 21, 1820, issue of “The National 
Gazette and Literary Register” of Philadelphia an advertisement 
headed “Burlington Brewery Bottling Establishment,” stated that the 
price of ale and porter had been reduced 1% dollars per dozen for a 
case. This notice was signed by W. S. Warder, Washington Hill 
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Cellar, South Third Street, Philadelphia. From this it appears that 
W. S. Warder had made an arrangement for bottling and selling his 
Philadelphia beer at the Burlington Brewery. However, this arrange- 
ment probably was not successful financially, as two years later ‘‘The 
New-Jersey Mirror” carried an announcement that the Burlington 
Brewery was to be offered for sale at the Merchant’s Coffee House 
in Philadelphia at 7:30 P. M. on August 21. As in previous auction 
notices, the location is described and other details given. This time 
the brewhouse had two coppers and three copper pumps, three fer- 
menting tuns, three large vats for keeping ale, a malt mill, malt floor 
and a kiln with an English wire cover. The stock of casks and brew- 
ing implements could be bought from the present tenant on reasonable 
terms. The title to the brewery was clear. Three-fourths of the pur- 
chase money could remain secured on the premises. The property 
could be seen by calling upon William Allinson, of Burlington. J, & 
W. Lippincott & Co., were the auctioneers. 


Richard and William Green, Trenton 
(1780) 


Richard and William Green of Trenton advised the public in “The 
New-Jersey Gazette” of January 10, 1780, that they ‘‘now follow the 
business of malting and brewing.” Anyone who wanted grain malted 
could have it done upon the usual terms. For good hops they were 
willing to pay either in money or beer. They also had half a score of 
“store-sheep” for sale. Their same advertising appeared in the Janu- 
ary 26, 1786, issue of “The New-Jersey Gazette.” 


“New Brewery” in Burlington 


(1782) 


According to their advertising, this “New Brewery” was on York 
Street in Burlington, but the name of the proprietor was not men- 
tioned. In “The New-Jersey Gazette” of January 16, 1782, American 
porter is advertised as equal in quality to London porter, the price 
being 60 shillings per barrel. “Irish Stingo,’ brewed from the best 
amber malt, sold for 40 shillings per barrel; strong beer, at the old 
price of 30 shillings per barrel; and small beer at 15 shillings per 
barrel. Yeast was for sale at 2 shillings per gallon, and cider at the 
same price. The brewer was willing to sell as small a quantity as 5 
gallons. This type of advertisement was repeated in succeeding issues 
of the newspaper. In the February 13, 1782, issue, the brewer wanted 
an apprentice of good character and with real property to enter the 
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business, as he wanted to build another brewery at Trenton Landing 
in Trenton. 

In the same newspaper of October 9, 1782, the brewer stated that 
American porter, assembly beer, Irish stingo, and table beer were 
now ready for sale at the porter brewery in York Street, Burlington, 
and defined the different brews as follows: ‘“The assembly beer is a 
choice pretty liquor to smoke a pipe with; the Irish stingo is a strong, 
excellent beer, prescribed by the faculty, is a balsamic to the stomach, 
and a never failing remedy to an uneasy mind; the porter gives vigor 
to the body, animation to the face, and occassiofis a healthy, blooming 
countenance if drank regularly a few months.” 

In his advertising of May 28, 1783, the proprietor made reference 
to his ability to supply any quantity of beer and porter for exportation 
and the good allowance that would be made to captains of vessels. 


John Town & Joseph Lyon, Elizabeth 
(1787) 


John Town and Joseph Lyon having erected a brewery in “Eliza- 
beth-Town,” informed the public of this fact in the September 19, 
1787, issue of “The New-Jersey Journal and Political Intelligencer.” 
They were ready to fill orders from gentlemen in town or country for 
draught, porter, malt and spruce beer, and were willing to take coun- 
try produce in exchange. 


Johnson and Atterbury, New Brunswick 


(1796) 


Peter A. Dumont, of Raritan, in “The Guardian; or, New-Bruns- 
wick Advertiser” of February 4, 1794, offered for private sale the 
house and lot, formerly occupied by Mr. Adrian Hageman, but then 
in the possession of Mr. Wortman, situated in Brewery Street in 
the City of New Brunswick. The name Brewery Street certainly in- 
dicates that a brewery was located there before 1794, and one won- 
ders if the brewery on that street was the one previously mentioned 
as belonging to Hendrick Van Deursen, which was located in 1763 
‘a little below the center of the town.” 

However, “The Guardian” of January 5, 1796, said that it was 
happy to inform the public that Messrs. Johnson and Atterbury were 
about to establish a brewery in New Brunswick and that such an 
acquisition would be of importance to a large part of New Jersey. 
It was hoped that the undertaking would meet with encouragement. 
On June 28, 1796, the same newspaper carried an advertisement of 
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“Brewing at Brunswick. July 18, 1799.” Pen and ink sketch by Archibaid 
Robertson (1765-1835). Original 8x13 inches. (Collections of The New 
Jersey Historical Society, Newark, N. J.) 


Atterbury and Johnson to the effect that their “Still-House & Brew- 
ery,” near “Shuniman’s Hill” was open and would continue so .dur- 
ing the summer. Spruce beer, bottled ale and porter of the best 
quality were available on reasonable terms. On August 16 it was 
announced that a new cider mill and press had been erected at the 
distillery for the accommodation of friends who would like to send 
their apples instead of cider. At this time they advertised for “oak 
and hickory wood rails and posts.” 

Toward the end of 1796 something took place that apparently dis- 
rupted the partnership, because “The Guardian” of December 6, 1796, 
carried an unsigned announcement about a London brewer who 
understood the making of ale, amber and porter and who had followed 
brewing for three years in this country and wanted to engage in part- 
nership with a reputable person who had from 1,200 to 1,500 dollars 
to invest in a brewing business in New Brunswick. For further par- 
ticulars, one was asked to inquire of the printer. This advertisement 
probably referred to Johnson. 

During May, June and August of 1798, J. Atterbury advertised 
in “The Guardian” that he had a large quantity of excellent bottled 
ale and cider for sale, apparently his share of the disrupted partner- 
ship. About a year previous to this advertisement, during March, 
1797, Mrs. Atterbury started a boarding and day school for young 
ladies in a large house near the market in Burnet Street in New 
Brunswick, where she could accommodate a few young ladies with 
board and lodging in addition to her day school. This was for the 
convenience of her friends in the country. She expected to open it 
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on May 1. At her day school, the girls were taught French, writing, 
arithmetic, plain sewing, embroidery, etc., by the year or quarter. 

When the partnership was ended, S. W. Johnson apparently re- 
tained the ownership of the bulk of the property, as in “The Guardian” 
of August 14, 1806, he offered for sale a large dwelling house with a 
fireproof distillery and apparatus, barn, stable and office adjoining 
the Raritan River in New Brunswick. There was a wharf on the 
property, a garden with fruits, meadow land, and all buildings were 
nearly new. It was a convenient place for a distillery of rye, cider, 
molasses, a wholesale grocery, a tanning establishment, a sloop 
owner, or a tavern keeper. Johnson’s place was at Sonman’s Hill, 
New Brunswick. 

Stephen William Johnson wrote a book entitled Rural Economy 
Containing A Treatise on Pisé Building: As recommended by the 
Board of Agriculture in Great Britain, With Improvements by the 
Author, etc., etc. This was published in New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
in 1806. It is dedicated to Thomas Jefferson, President of the United 
States, and it contains information on buildings in general, on the 
culture of the vine, on turnpike roads, and on building houses with 
no other materials except earth. 

Johnson erected a building on his property at New Brunswick, 27 
feet long, 19 feet wide, and 15 feet high, with a tile roof. The walls 
were of common soil 18 inches thick. The foundation was of stone. 
The blocks at the corners were of hewn stone. The walls were made 
of earth rammed down between molds, the name pisé being from the 
French word piser, meaning to pound or stamp. In the copy of John- 
son’s book in the library of Rutgers University, Alexander S. 
Graham, a former employee of the library, wrote in pencil on the bot- 
tom of a page, in December, 1941, ‘“Pisé house stood at the foot of 
Burnet Street in New Brunswick. Was used as brew house by S. W. 
Johnson.” 2 

Johnson’s pisé brewhouse was stuccoed with lime and sand on the 
outside. It was fireproof, cheap, durable, warm in winter, cool in 
summer and impervious to moisture. 


The High Street Brewery, Newark 
(1799) 


A handsome house and lot in the town of Newark, pleasantly situ- 
ated on the hill near the brewery, was advertised for sale in the 
“Newark Gazette and New-Jersey Advertiser” of February 12, 1799. 
Seibert & Schwarz state that a brewery was founded in Newark, 
New Jersey, in 1805 by John N. Cumming and leased in 1840 to 
Peter Ballantine, a brewer from Albany, New York. At the annual 
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town meeting of Newark on April 26, 1790, John N. Cumming was 
chosen as one of three Commissioners of Appeals for the ensuing 
year. On April 11, 1791, he was re-elected. At the April 13, 1807, 
annual meeting he was chosen as Moderator and as Judge of Election. 

In “The Centinel of Freedom” for November 2, 1819, Robert H. 
Cumming, probably a son of John N.,Cumming, advertised his High 
Street Brewery and offered for sale draught and bottled porter, double 


Newark Porter, 
Ale and Beer, 


OR SALE at High Street Brewery, of a 
quality not inferior to any made io the 
United States; it is hoped that the iwhabi- 
tants of » manufacturing town, will patronize 
anestablish.nent at home, in preference to 
gending abro :d for Malt Liquor. 
N B. CHARCOAL wanted at the above 
Brewery 
March 11, 1822. 27 — 


Newark Porter, Ale and Beer. The Centinel of 
Freedom (Newark, N. J.) August 13, 1822. 


ale, single ale, at reduced prices as substitutes for cider. He also sold 
hops by the bale at the New York price. On April 16, 1822, his 
notice in the “Centinel” expressed the hope that his High Street 
Brewery, Newark’s home establishment, would be patronized for 
malt liquor in preference to outside breweries. Charcoal was wanted 
at the brewery. The same advertisement appeared on March 11, 
April6,sand Julye9a1822; 

Apparently nearness to a brewery was a desirable location in which 
to live, as Mr. Cumming’s brewery in High Street was mentioned by 
Jno. H. Stephans in “The New Jersey Eagle’ (Newark) of March 
7, 1823, where he listed a two-story house on High Street which he 
wanted to lease or let. Or perhaps the brewery was used as a land- 
mark. 

In 1825 “The Sussex Register” of December 26 contained A. M. 
Cumming’s notice to farmers that he would pay the highest price for 
barley at the Newark brewery. 

Shaw, in his History of Essex and Hudson Counties, New Jersey, 
stated that Peter Ballantine settled in Albany, New York, in 1820 
and established an ale brewery there. Twenty years later, or in 1840, 
he moved to Newark, New Jersey, and leased the brewery that John 
N. Cumming had founded. In the “Newark Daily Advertiser” of 
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September 1, 1845, Peter Ballantine acknowledged the kindness of 
the public toward him while he carried on his business as a brewer 
in Newark as a member of the late firm of Patterson & Ballantine, 
which had just closed. From then on he was commencing business 
on his own account at the old stand, ““The Newark Brewery, 14 High 
Street near the Orange Street road.” Around 1884 Ballantine’s ales 
and beer had an annual value of around $750,000, and nearly 200 
workmen were employed. Peter Ballantine and his sons Peter H., 
John H., and Robert F. had built up an extensive business. 


Anderson & Hall, Lamberton 
(1800) 


In 1800 Henry Hall and a Mr. Anderson built a distillery at Lam- 
berton, close to Trenton. In 1801, in November, they advertised in 
“The True American” for barley, rye, corn, hops and wood, for which 
they were willing to pay the highest cash prices at their works. In 
February, 1802, they offered for sale, gin, strong and table beer of 
superior quality, grains, yeast and swill, and wanted to buy a quantity 
of short straw. They advertised considerably in the Trenton news- 
papers. Toward the end of 1802, Henry Pike in Trenton handled 
Hiei ‘amberton’ Beer;” 

Their advertising in the March 26, 1804, issue of the “Trenton 
Federalist”? was signed John Hall & Co., indicating a change of some 
sort in the firm. At that time they wanted to buy hogs. In the January 
9, 1809, issue of the same newspaper James S. Ewing was running 
the place, and he offered distillery swill for sale, which would be avail- 
able after January 10 at 12% cents per barrel. At the distillery the 
barrels of the purchasers would be filled by troughs so as to reduce 
the labor of handling it. Long or short straw, wood, hay, or grain 
were taken in payment. , 


Michael Krafft’s Brewery, Morrisville, Pa. 
(1800) 


Although this is a Pennsylvania brewery, its location across the 
Delaware River from Trenton and its sales in Trenton and nearby 
warrant its inclusion in this account. On October 21, 1800, “The 
Federalist & New-Jersey State Gazette” carried Mr. Krafft’s adver- 
tisement stating that the brewery at Morrisville had commenced 
brewing under the direction of an experienced brewer. Strong beer 
at 6 dollars, table beer at 3 dollars, and porter were for sale by Major 
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A. Collins of “Miull-hill,’ Trenton, who had a “brewery cellar.” Krafft 
wanted to buy barley at 1 dollar per bushel. Three months later, or 
on December 30, 1800, in the same newspaper, Michael Krafft stated 
that his brewery was then in complete order and that his beer was 
equal in quality, if not better than any made in the State. In addition 
to Major A. Collins, Mr. John C. Hummel, at the sign of the Jersey 
Dragoon, handled his products. 

In “The: True American” (Trenton) of August 18, 1801}-Kraie 
stated that his customers could expect beer from after the 20th of 
September next. He continued to advertise for barley at one dollar 
per bushel if delivered to the brewery at Morrisville, or ‘on this side 
at the Middle Ferry, kept by Mr. Samuel Harris.” 


Mount Holly Brewery 
(1802) 


Samuel Butterworth and John Mullen announced in the “Trenton 
Federalist” of November 15, 1802, that they had erected a brewery 
in Mount Holly where they would keep a constant supply of strong 
and small beer. The brewery was located in Church Street. Nine 
years later, on November 18, 1811, in the same newspaper both part- 
ners offered their beer and porter brewery for sale, on advantageous 
terms, with all its utensils. It was “handsomely situated” on a large 
creek that ran by it “where the tide ebbs and flows.” The creek was 
navigable, there was a good dwelling house on the property, and im- 
mediate possession would be given. 

Apparently John Mullen bought out his partner or took over, as 
the next record of January 1, 1823, in “The New-Jersey Mirror” 
indicates that he was running the place and had engaged an experi- 
enced brewer. Cash was offered for barley, and grains and yeast were 
offered for sale. By about 1828 or 1829, Robert Bass, formerly at 
New Brunswick, was operating the brewery. In the November 11 
issue of “The New-Jersey Mirror” for 1830, he advertised beer of 
a superior quality in quarter and half barrels, also yeast and grains. 
He needed barley and offered to supply farmers having good barley 
land with good seed if they applied for it early. A year later his ad- 
vertisement was substantially the same, except for a request for the 
return of his casks and bottles. In 1833 he was making spruce beer 
and selling it for 75 cents a quarter cask. 

However, by the spring of 1834 he had apparently stopped brewing, 
because in May. of that year his advertisement in the “Mirror” ad- 
vised the public that he had received a commission to sell ale, porter 
and cider in barrels and bottles from the brewery of F. Gaul & Sons 
in Philadelphia. At that time Bass called his place the “Old Brewery.” 
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Ale and Porter 
ESTABLISHMEN T. 


, The inidhemanaeht fon informs the public that 
he has reeciv-d a commission to sell ale, por- 
ter and cider, in barrels_and in bottles, from 

\the brewery of F. Gaul & Sons in Philadel- 

: phia, and hopes that. the quality of his liquor, 
: and the attention which will be given to cus- 
; tomers, will ensure a share of business in his 

. line. 

R. BASS, Avent, 

For Frederick Gaul & Sune. | 

j Old Brewery. Mt. Holly. May 14,1834. 28-tf 





_--——- 








Philadelphia ale, porter and cider sold at Mt. 
Holly, N. J. New-Jersey Mirror, May, 1834. 


On December 6, 1838, the Mount Holly Brewery was offered for 
sale privately by Bowes Reed Brown, of Mount Holly, and Joshua 
Hilliard, of Vincentown, in the ““New-Jersey Mirror.” The property 
was in Church Street and the improvements were a large two-story 
brick brewhouse with all the necessary machinery, a new two-story 
brick dwelling house adjoining the brewhouse, a barn, carriage house 
and other outbuildings. Persons wanting to view the premises could 
call upon Mrs. Anna Mullen, who lived in the dwelling house. If the 
property was not sold by December 22, it was to be offered at a public 
sale. From this one may deduce that after John Mullen’s death, his 
widow leased or rented the brewery to Robert Bass, who continued 
to operate it until he ceased brewing and became an agent for Fred- 
erick Gaul & Sons of Philadelphia, ° 

As the brewery was not sold privately, a public sale was held on 
January 19, 1839, at the house of Peter C. Stryker, innkeeper, at 2:00 
P. M., according to the “Mirror” of January 17, 1839. 


Waserman and Daub, Newton 


(1803) 


John Waserman and Dilman Daub erected their brewery at New- 
ton, in Sussex County, around 1803, within ten rods of the Court 
House. According to the “Sussex Register” of September 26, 1814, 
the firm name was John Waserman & Co., and at that time they were 
willing to pay one dollar or more per bushel until April of the next 
year for barley delivered at the brewery. 
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Brewery for Sale. 


The subscribers. being about to dissolve their 
partnership in the brewing business, offer 
ror sane the followin vuluable property, 
situate in Nerton, Stessex county, state of 
New-Fersey, within ten rods of the court- 
Acuse—0'z- 

A Lot of Ground contajning siz acres, 
whereon are erected a compleat brew. house 
containing every article necessary and useful 
for carrying on the business to the best ad- 
vantage ; two good and convenient dwelling- 
houses, a wagesn-house, stabling, &c. all 
in compleat repaiyx—A never failing stream 
of water passes through the lot contiguous 
to the brew-house, which affords an excel- 
lent situation tor a distillery. 

‘The brewery was erected about twelve 
years since, and the business has been car- 
ried on to good advantage ; the surrounding 
country furnishing barley, hops, wood, &e. 
in great abundance and at reasonable rates, 
and affording a ready market for beer.— 
Should the purchaser incline to carry ona 
distillerv, he can always find a sale for his 
liqnor in the vicinity ; the adjacent country 
also furnishes grain and fruit suitable for 
distilling, in sufficient abundance. 

‘There is also on the lot, a quarry of ex- 
cellent SLATE, which may hereafter be- 
come very valuable. 

ALSO, A LOT OF 


WOODLAND, 


covered with excellent timber, containing 
twenty acres, fronting on the Morris and 
Sussex turopike, about four miles bclow 
Newton. 

A more particular description of the pro- 
perty is-deemed unnecessary, as it is pree 
sumed that no persoa will purchase without 
first viewing it. 

¥ The terms of payment will be made eaay 
to the purchaser, on his giving satisfactory 
security.— Apply to the subscribers residing 
at the brewery. 
Jolin Waserman, 


Dilman Daub. 


Waserman and Daub’s brewery for sale. 
The Sussex Register (Newton, N. J.) 
January 9, 1815. 
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After twelve years the partners decided to dissolve their brewing 
partnership and on January 9, 1815, their brewery was offered for 
sale in the “Sussex Register” of that date. On a six-acre plot was 
a complete brewhouse with everything necessary for carrying on the 
business. There were two good dwelling houses, a wagon house, 
stabling, etc., all in a good state. A “never failing’? stream of water 
flowed through the lot near the brewhouse. This made it a good 
place for a distillery. The country surrounding the brewery supplied 
barley, hops and wood in great abundance and at reasonable prices. 
There was a ready market for beer. On the lot was an excellent slate 
quarry, which might become valuable in the future. There were 
twenty acres of woodland fronting on the Morris and Sussex turn- 
pike, about four miles below Newton. A purchaser with satisfactory 
security would be given easy terms of payment. 


Trenton Brewery 


(1805 ) 


John Dorey of Philadelphia, in the “Trenton Federalist’ of early 
October, 1805, informed the citizens of Trenton and vicinity that he 
intended to commence brewing immediately in Green Street, corner 
of Church Alley, and would be able to supply customers by the 12th 
instant with strong beer and table beer of the best quality at Phila- 
delphia prices. On October 6 of the following year in “The True 
American” he thanked the public for their patronage of last season 
and said that Pennsylvania residents could have their beer delivered 
in Morrisville at Philadelphia prices. In “The Farmers Gazette” of 
Newtown, Pennsylania, of November 28, 1806, he stated that his 
strong and table beer could be had in half barrels or barrels at John 
Bakerr’s at the Bridge Tavern at Philadelphia prices. 

From 1805 to the first quarter of 1814 John Dorey advertised regu- 
Peeeeinetie Trenton Federalist” and “The True American.” In 
addition to his brewery in Green Street he had a bottling cellar in 
Market Street nearly opposite Smith and Wright’s store. Beer and 
ale cost eight shillings per dozen bottles. He usually started brewing 
in early October and did his advertising during the fall and winter 
months. In 1807 he carried Philadelphia porter for sale. His brewery 
was near the Methodist Meeting-House in Trenton and his strong 
and table beers at Jacob Stryker’s tavern, Princeton, at Widow For- 
man’s tavern in Allentown, and at Wilkinson’s tavern at Crosswicks. 
Deliveries to these places were made without charge. 

In 1810 Thomas Eastburn of New Brunswick was handling 
Dorey’s ale and table beer. The price at the brewery was $5.50. If 
sent a distance, it was $5.75. These were cash prices. If charged, 
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the price was $6.00. In 1812 he advertised grains at the brewery for 
1214 cents per bushel. These were useful for feeding cattle, etc. In 
1813 he was willing to pay $1.25 per bushel for good clean barley 
delivered at the brewery. 


Trenton Brewery. 
=z 

FOHN DIRAY, 
ETURNS his thanl.s to the public for their 
EN custoin the last season—and informs them 
taat he kas now cecommenced brewing, and is 
ready to supply them with god, wheleson.e, and 
palatable, Beer, at bis Brewery in Greenstreet, 
Tre vton.—Persons residing in Pennsylvania, may 
laave thee Beer detivercd in Morrisville at the 

Philede hia prices. 
Octuler 6, 1806. St.292. 


John Doray of the Trenton Brewery thanks the public. 
The True American (Trenton, N. J.) October 6, 


Trenton Brewery. 
THE SUBSCRIBER 


Respeerruccy informs the Public of 
Pennfylvania, that he will have a con- 
Rant fupoly of 


Strong & Table Beer 


of the beft quality. at Joun Bakern’ss 
at the Bridge Tavern, in Morrifville, at 
the Philadelphia prices, either in barrels 
or half barrels.—by their humble fec- - 


vant, | 
JOHN DOREY. 


Noveniber 27, 1206. 


Trenton Brewery. Advertised in “The Farmers 
Gazette,” Newtown, Pa., November 27, 1806. 
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For some reason or another, probably indebtedness, he announced 
in “The True American” of March 21, 1814, that his brewery was 
to be sold at auction on April 2 next, together with two dwelling 
houses, barn, and stables. For some reason the sale was postponed 
until July 1. In “The True American” of September 20, 1814, Hugh 
M’Curdy announced his purchase of the brewery and that strong and 
table beers would be ready by October 15. Dorey went to New Bruns- 
wick where he started brewing again in the fall of 1814 at the Key- 
worth brewery. M’Curdy enlarged and improved the Trenton Brewery 
and hired an experienced brewer from Philadelphia. 

In July, 1815, Daniel M’Curdy opened a porter cellar under W. S. 

Stockton’s “Fancy Hardware and China Store” nearly opposite Mr. 
Anderson’s tavern, where he kept the best Philadelphia porter. In 
September of 1815, Daniel M’Curdy’s name was signed to an adver- 
tisement in the “Trenton Federalist” stating that the Trenton Brew- 
ery would be able to supply beer on October 5 and that barley was 
wanted. On September 9, 1816, Hugh M’Curdy announced in ‘The 
True American” that he wanted to rent his large brewhouse, with 
malthouse, mill, kiln, stable and fixtures. Prospective purchasers were 
to inquire at the printing office or of Hugh M’Curdy at 246 South 
Second Street, Philadelphia. 
_ It is difficult to know exactly what was happening among the 
M’Curdys. In January, 1817, the Trenton Brewery advertised its 
fine transparent ale, strong beer, porter, and table beer for cash only, 
and also offered grains and yeast for sale. Barley was wanted and 
persons willing to contract to supply wood until April 1 were asked 
to send in their terms. There was no name signed to this advertise- 
ment, but apparently the brewery was running as usual. 

In April, 1817 George Carey’s name was signed to the advertising, 
and on August 11 of that year the “Trenton Federalist” advertised 
“Carey’s Exhilarating life preserving, fine transparent Ale & Porter,” 
which might be had provided the bottles were brought to the brewery 
and it was taken away from the brewhouse or cellars. Several thou- 
sand bushels of good barley and 1,500 weight of well-packed hops 
were wanted. 

By February, 1818, the Trenton Brewery was being operated by 
Scully and M’Clurg. They brewed strong, middle and table beer, and 
porter and ale, and sold grains, yeast, Bristol and Liverpool porter 
bottles and corks. They also had on hand porter and ale for bottling 
and ale for draught. Their advertising started when they started to 
brew about the end of September or first of October. On September 
30, 1822, the firm name was still Scully & M’Clurg, but on October 
6, 1823, it was only Samuel M’Clurg, and M’Clurg continued to 
operate the Trenton Brewery through 1829. The absence of advertis- 
ing in the “Emporium and True American” of Trenton from 1829 
on indicates that M’Clurg was no longer in business. 
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Samuel M’Clurg was a prominent citizen of Trenton. In 1834 he 
was on the first board of directors of the Mechanics and Manufac- 
turers Bank. In 1848 he was one of the incorporators of the Trenton 
and South Trenton Aqueduct Company. He advocated many public 
improvements in Trenton. For several years he was a member of the 
City Council and president of that body. On the day of his death, 
November 16, 1855, he was on the bench of the Orphans Court during 
the morning. Originally a native of Philadelphia, he had lived in 
Trenton for forty years. 

The advertisement of Mary East in the “New Jersey Gazette” of 
July 12, 1780, indicates the presence of a brewery in Trenton before 
the one established by John Dorey. Mary East moved to Trenton, 
New Jersey, after practicing midwifery in Albany, New York, for 
thirty years, and could be reached “at the Brewery next door to Mr. 
Pottisanslrentons? 


Elizabeth-Town Brewery 
(1808) 


Stephen Meeker, in a statement published in the September 27, 
1808, issue of the “New-Jersey Journal,’ reported that being in ill 
health and obliged to give up his trade, he had established a brew- 
house in the vicinity of “Town” and had hired a person who under- 
stood brewing. Yeast was for sale at the brewery. 


New Brewery Near Newark Bridge 
(1809) 


“The Proprietor of the New Brewery, near Newark bridge respect- 
fully informs the public in general that he has constantly on hand a 
quantity of fine Ale, Beer & Yeast, with which they can be supplied 
on accommodating terms, by applying as above.” ‘This notice was 
published in the “New-Jersey Telescope” (Newark, N. J.) of Sep- 
tember 26, 1809. 


John Keyworth, New Brunswick 
(1812) 


John Keyworth in “The Fredonian” (New Brunswick, N. J.) of 
November 5, 1812, advertised for 1,000 bushels of barley for the 
“Brewery in New Brunswick.” Keyworth’s brewery was opposite 
the “Steam-Boat Hotel and Dock,” both of which he owned. Nothing 
further was found in New Brunswick newspapers about Keyworth 
until 1819, when his place was put up for sale. In 1814, however, his 
brewery was taken over by John Dorey. In the fall of 1815 and 1816, 
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Beeworth’s Steamboat Hotel diet Brunswicke Mec ae (Reproduced 
from Chronicles of New Brunswick by John P. Wall, New Brunswick, N. J., 
1931.) 


“The Times and New-Brunswick Advertiser” carried the advertising 
of John Dorey, formerly of the Trenton Brewery, in which he men- 
tioned “New Brunswick Brewery” and his ability to supply “Strong 
Beer.” In “The Times and New-Brunswick Advertiser” of April 1, 
1819, John Lisle advertised for a few hundred bushels of good, sound 
barley to be delivered to the “Brew-House in New Brunswick.” Lisle 
too may have been at Keyworth’s brewery. 

John Keyworth died November 13, 1818, and the January 14, 1819, 
issue of “The Times” carried a notice offering for sale the “Steam- 
Boat Hotel and Dock, The Brewery opposite, and A Five Acre Lot 
On the turnpike road to Trenton, belonging to the estate of John 
Keyworth, dec.” This notice was signed by the executors, Mary Key- 
worth and T. Hill. In June 29, 1820, the same newspaper carried 
another notice signed by the executors wherein it was stated that by 
order of the Supreme Court of Middlesex County, the brewery and 
the five-acre lot were to be sold on July 24 at 10:00 A. M. at the 
Steam-Boat Hotel. But it was not until June 13, 1822, that another 
notice appeared by virtue of an order of the Orphans Court of Mid- 
dlesex County, fixing June 20 as the date when the brewery and lot 
were to be sold at auction from the Steam-Boat Hotel occupied by 
Mrs. Keyworth. 

Mr. Donald A. Sinclair, Curator of Special Collections, Rutgers 
University Library, has called our attention to a receipt among their 


Robert Morris papers, worded as follows: 
Brewery 2 June - 1813 
Sir, 
The Whole amount of barlie Delivered at the Brewhouse from you 
is 61 bushels, 3 lbs. 
William Andrews 
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William Andrews may have been employed by John Keyworth in 
his New Brunswick brewery and signed the receipt upon the delivery 
of the barley by Morris or his representative. 


Crane and Alling, Newark 
(1814) 


The “old established brewery and malt house” at the head of Market 
Street in Newark was offered at a public vendue on August 9, 1814, 
by Jediah Crane and John Alling, who may have been agents rather 
than brewers, in “The Centinel of Freedom” for August 2, 1814. On 


VALUABLE BREWERY¥Y— 


FOR SALE,. 


IG public vendue, on Zugzspar7, the 9th 
inst. at 1 0’clock P. M. on the premises, 
the old established BREWERY & MALT 
HOUSE, atthe head of Market Street in 
Newark. The conditions made known on 
the day of sale by 

JeDiaH CRANE, 

JOAN ALLING. 

Newark, Aur. 2, 1814. '30-2w. 


Valuable Brewery For Sale. The Centinel of Freedom 
(Newark, N. J.) August 2, 1814. 


that day, however, the sale was adjourned to Friday, Semptember 2, 
at 5:00 P. M. at the inn of Benjamin Mulls. 

John Alling was a street commissioner of Newark-in 1812 and 
1813 and a member of the Town Committee in 1813 and 1814. 


Bentley and Amsdell, New Brunswick 
(1821) 


The date that Richard Bentley and William Amsdell entered into 
a partnership as brewers of New Brunswick and New York is 
unknown to us, but the firm of Bentley and Amsdell was dissolved 
on May 8, 1821. This was recorded in “The Fredonian” of May 24, 
1821, at which time all claims and demands were to be discharged 
by Bentley who was to continue in the brewing business. But he did 
not continue very long, as in “The Fredonian” of October 11, 1821, 
he announced that he had sold his interest in the New Brunswick 
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Brewery to Messrs. Bell and Hicks, and a week later the new firm 
was advertising that they wanted 2,000 bushels of barley and 1,000 
bushels of rye. 

During most of 1822 Bell and Hicks advertised frequently in ‘The 
Fredonian” and “The Times and New-Brunswick Advertiser” of 
New Brunswick and in ‘‘The True American,” the ‘Trenton Fed- 


NEW-BRUNSWICK 


BREWERY. 


“Messrs Bell & Hicks 


BEG leave to inform their friends and the pub- 
lic that they carry on the 
Brewing Business, 
In the best manner, and have constantly on 
hand «nd icrsale BARLEY andRYE MALI, 
and HOPS, with ALE of the first quality. 
The highest Price in Cash paid ror Barley. 
New Braunsvick, March 2%, 1822, 6:n99 


New Brunswick Brewery. The True American 
(Trenton, N. J.)» April. 13,1822. 


eralist” and ‘““The Emporium” of Trenton. Although the name “New 
Brunswick Brewery” was displayed in large type, the bulk of their 
advertising was devoted to their need for barley, rye, maple charcoal 
and their desire to sell barley and rye malt, and hops, grains and 
yeast. Occasionally they mentioned their ale of the first quality, and 
“North-River two-rowed seed barley” which they had for sale. 

The Thomas B. Bell and John Hicks partnership was short. Both 
announced the dissolution of their copartnership by mutual consent 
in October, 1822, and Bell immediately entered into a partnership 
with Richard Bentley and the name of the new firm was Bell and 
Bentley. Their advertising in “The Fredonian” of February 6, 1823, 
stated that country tavern keepers could be supplied with ale by 
applying to Messrs. F. Vanderveer & Co., Somerville, Mr. Robert 
Vorhees, Princeton, and Sheriff Carson, Cranbury. 

The Bell and Bentley partnership ended either on October 1 or 
November 1, 1823, and in the November 13, 1823, issue of ‘‘The 
Fredonian” a new copartnership was announced between M. S. Clark, 
T. B. Bell, and Ayers & Freeman, who were to engage in brewing 
and malting at the old brewery of Bell and Bentley. The new firm 
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NEW BRUNSWICK 
BIBS WEIR We 


THE CO-PARTNERSHIP 
Here to fore existing between ‘T’hom- 
as B. Bell & John Hicks, is dissoly- 
ed by mutual consent. 

All persons indebted to the late 
concern are requested to make imme- 
diate payment, and those having de- 
mands, are requested to present them 
for settlement to Thomas B. Bell. 

THOMAS B. BELL, 
JOHN HICKS. 
Oct, 1, 1882. 


THOMAS Bb. BELL, 
AND 
RICHARD BENTLEY, 
Having entercdinto Co-partnership, 
the Brewing Business will in future 
be conducted by them under the firm 
of BELL & BENTLEY. 
N. B. The highest CASH price 
given for Barley. 
New-Brunswick, ? 
Oct. 17, 1822. § 


New Brunswick Brewery partnership dissolved. The 
Fredonian (New Brunswick, N. J.) January 23, 1823. 


The “1882” of the top notice is a printer’s mistake for 1822. 


was M. S. Clark & Co. They employed a brewer of long experience, 
and so the New Brunswick Brewery continued to brew “Strong Beer, 
Ale & Porter” and at the brewery Ayers & Freeman would pay the 
highest cash prices for barley and rye, and sell barley and rye malt, 


hops, strong beer, ale, porter, grains and yeast. 


Thomas B. Bell evidently withdrew from the combination, because 
in “The Fredonian” of December 29, 1824, it was announced that 
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he had entered into a partnership in brewing and malting with Ed-. 
ward Elkin, but the name of their brewery was not mentioned. This 
lasted less than three months, as on March 9, 1825, a notice was 
given to “The Fredonian” of their dissolution and asking those in- 
debted to the firm to make payments to Edward Elkin, who had a 
quantity of stock ale on hand for sale. 


New Brunswick Brewery 


(1823) 


Robert Bass, who was operating a “New Brunswick Brewery” in 
1823 that was located at the corner of Queen and Schureman streets, 
informed his subscribers in “The Fredonian’”’ of October 9 that he 
had commenced the brewing of ale and family table beer. It is not 
known if he was operating a brewery in New Brunswick before 1823. 
In 1824 he was selling New Brunswick and Philadelphia ale and 
porter and also crab apple cider in barrels. For one dollar, a dozen 
bottles would be delivered to any part of the city, the bottles to be 
returned when empty. All orders left at his brewery or at his porter 
and cider vaults would be thankfully received and filled. 

In 1827, in addition to his own products, he bottled for sale “Hib- 
bert’s London Brown Stout in quart and pint bottles.” His place 
was near the Court House. In the next year or two he was at the 
Mount Holly brewery. 

William H. Benedict, in his New Brunswick in History (New 
Brunswick, N. J., 1925), wrote that “Lylesbrook had a brewery on 
Brewer street near John” and that “Still House Run, at steamboat 
dock had a brewery.” 


Paterson Breweries 


(1825) 


The Rev. Samuel Fisher’s Census of Paterson, New Jersey, 1824- 
1832, records for 1825-27 John Couzine with a house on the turnpike 
and also a James Alexander brewery in 1832. 


Union Brewery, Passaic 


(1829) 


The “Union Brewery stood on Main Street, east side, near Court,” 
in 1829, according to the record of William Nelson in his book on 
Passaic County Roads, n.d., n.p., pp. 1-69. 
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William Schilling, et al., Newark 
(c. 1830) 


Joseph Atkinson in his History of Newark, published in Newark, 
1878, reported that William Bauer who lived in a small, frame house 
on the northeast corner of Rector Street was the first person to sell 
beer in Newark. This was a weak imitation of lager beer, gotten in 
New York. This was about 1830. His customers on a Sunday con- 
sisted of the entire German population of Newark, about six persons. 
Three years later there were supposed to be about 75 German people 
in Newark. Atkinson also wrote that Wilhelm Schilling in a prop- 
erty on William Street was the first brewer of small beer in Newark 
and that the first genuine lager beer made in Newark was brewed 
in the old Franklin factory on High Street under a brewmaster 
named Stahl who had been brought from Nuremberg by New York 
capitalists. Stahl, however, did not stay long. He married a rich 
widow and went south. 

The Schalks, according to Atkinson, were the first to establish 
the lager beer industry, not only in Newark but in New Jersey. John 
Nepomuc Schalk came to Newark in 1849 from Germany and bought 
property on the corner of Napoleon Street and Hamburg Place, 
where he began with twelve bushels of malt the great brewery later. 
conducted by his sons, Adolph and easrenti ie “which became famous 
beyond the United States.” 

Atkinson’s statement relative to beer being sold for the first time 
in Newark about 1830 is incorrect. As previously recorded, there 
was a brewery in Newark in 1799. 


The Morton Brewery, Newark 
(1831) 


Thomas Morton and his family arrived in New York during 1821 
from London, where he had been employed by the brewing firm of 
Messrs. Whitbread & Co. In 1822 he built his first brewery in a 
part of New York, north of Canal Street and east of the Bowery, 
known as Stagtown. This was at the time when grinding the malt, 
pumping water and hoisting was done by horsepower and when the 
malting was done by hand. Fire destroyed Morton’s brewery in 
1827, and while it was being rebuilt Morton began to brew in an old 
carpet factory at Belleville, now a part of Newark. In 1831 he bought 
the old Cumming’s brewery in Newark (235 High Street) from Joel 
Condit, where he continued to brew for several years. Then in 1838 
he leased it to Messrs. Adam Collins and Jethro Thain, who operated 
it for a year. In 1840 it was leased to Messrs. Patterson and Ballan- 
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tine, who operated it for about six years after which Peter Ballantine 
leased it for himself until 1850, when his three sons, Thomas, Jr., 
Robert, and John Martin, began brewing as their business. (William 
H. Shaw, History of Essex & Hudson Counties of New Jersey, Phila- 
delphia, 1884.) 


The Hackettstown Brewery 
(1835) 


Silas S. Harvey in 1835 built a large brewery along the banks of 
the newly built Morris Canal. It was four stories high, of frame con- 
struction, and connected to a large cave which extended back under 
the canal and which was used as a vault for the storage of ale and 
beer. The main, large building had two wings and in the middle of 
the building there was an elevator to raise the malt, etc., to the top 
floor where the brewing was done in large copper vats. Silas Harvey 
and his wife deeded the property on April 1, 1855, to Joseph P. Har- 
vey, who operated it awhile until his death, after which his wife sold 
it to Gardner, Mitchel & Co. in 1859. Several years later James 
Mitchel bought out the others and operated the brewery until 1890, 
when the business was discontinued. The beer and ale were mostly 
shipped in kegs by boats to other towns along the Morris Canal. 
(Nunn, J. Harold. The Story of Hackettstown, New Jersey, 1754- 
1955. Hackettstown, 1955.) 


Smith, Zimmerman and Jahn, Trenton 


(c. 1850s) 


John J. Cleary in “The Sunday~Times-Advertiser” (Trenton) of 
December 16, 1928, wrote that Phillip Smith, Nicholas Zimmerman 
and Wendel Jahn established a brewery on the east side of Center 
Street below Lalor Street in the 1850s in Trenton and had a spacious 
vault for keeping the beer cool. The firm dissolved. Zimmerman went 
to Ferry Street below Center where he brewed and ran a saloon. Jahn 
went to Bridge Street near Warren and later to Perry Street, near 
where the Swamp Angel once stood, operating breweries in both 
places. In the Trenton City Directories for 1857 and 1859, Zimmer- 
man & Jahn are located on Bridge Street north of Lamberton. 

In “The Trentonian” (Trenton) of May 14, 1953, an article ap- 
peared, written by Emil Slaboda and Clyde E. Leib. This was headed 
“Huge Forgotten Tunnels Found in South Trenton. Massive Brick 
Labyrinths Linked to Days of Bonaparte.” It was suggested that the 
discovery was probably part of a vast network of subterranean tunnels. 
A householder at 814 Center Street found the entrance when he tore 
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down a series of shelves covering the entrance. According to the 
article, the dungeonlike vaults were 50 feet below ground. A passage- 
way of brick and stone some 20 feet underground led to a stone stair- 
case which in turn led to a series of three vaults connected by arched 
doorways. Each room was more than 40 feet in length. The arched 
brick ceilings were more than 15 feet high and each room had an air 
vent extending up to the surface. Much speculation about the origin 
and uses was indulged in by officials and others. The discovery was 
announced on the morning of May 14, 1953, and in the evening paper 
of the same day, “The Trenton Times,” Harry J. Podmore explained 
that the subterranean vaults and tunnels below the 800 block of Center 
Street were the remains of 100-year-old beer vaults. 


Miscellaneous Brewers 
(1850) 


In Kirkbride’s New Jersey Business Directory for 1850-51, the 
following listings may be found: P. Drake, Plainfield; Peter Valen- 
tine (Newark), probably intended to be Peter Ballantine; Jas. Mc- 
Gaw, Manchester (Passaic County); G. Rohl, Lambertville; P. 
Knofflock, South Trenton. 


Louis Adam and J. Braun, Newark 
(1851) 


Louis Adam and J. Braun founded a small brewery in 1851, but 
Braun died before the plant was completed. Adam then formed a 
partnership with John Laible and the firm name became Laible & 
Adam. Inside of a year brewing was started, and during the first 
year of operation 1,200 barrels were made. The brewery property 
occupied six city lots, on which there were a one-story frame brewery 
30 feet square, a stable for two horses, vaults for 500 barrels of beer, 
and a small frame house partly used as a saloon. The brewing ca- 
pacity was 20 gallons. Laible and Adam discontinued their partner- 
ship in 1855. Laible built a new brewery and Adam continued the 
old business. (Salem, F. W. Beer, Its History and its Economic 
Value as a National Beverage. Hartford, 1880.) 


Daniel Bermes, Hoboken 
(1851) 


Daniel Bermes, who was born in 1824 at Hessen, Darmstadt, came 
to America when he was twenty-four years old and was employed for 
three years in various breweries of New York. He began brewing in 
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Hoboken in 1851, the capacity of his brewery at that time being only 
seven barrels daily. In succeeding years it was increased. In 1853 
Bermes was in Weehawken, incorporated as the Daniel Bermes Boule- 
vard Brewery. This covered two acres of ground. In 1863 Daniel 
Bermes, George Fausel, and Jacob Schweitzer were at the head of 
establishments brewing lager beer. (The Evening News and Hoboken, 
Hoboken, no author, n. d. [1893].) In 1879 F. W. Salem has him 
listed as Daniel ““Bermus,” at Union Hill, with sales of 17,195 barrels 
for the year. 


Peter Hauck & Company, Hoboken 
(c. 1851) 


Peter Hauck, born in Kling Munster, Bavaria, Germany, estab- 
lished a brewery in Hoboken about 1851, the capacity of which was 
20 barrels daily. A brewery purchased in 1869 had a greater capacity. 
In 1879 he was at East Newark with sales for that year reported as 
15,243 barrels. 

The breweries of Daniel Bermes, William Peter, and Peter Hauck 
& Company, their growth, etc., with photographs, are treated more 
fully in The Evening News and Hoboken. (Hoboken [1893].) 


Joseph Hensler, Newark 
(1852) 


Joseph Hensler joined the brewing firm of Schalk Brothers and 
afterwards the firm of Lorenz & Jaquillard, later marrying the widow 
of Jaquillard and becoming the sole owner of the firm. He and his 
son incorporated the Joseph Hensler Brewing Company. (Siebel & 
Schwarz.) Joseph Hensler in 1879 sold 38,638 barrels of beer. 

According to the Quarter-Century’s Progress of New Jersey's 
Leading Manufacturing Centres (New York, 1887, p. 117), Hen- 
sler’s “Lager Beer Brewery” at 73 Hamburg Place, Newark, was 
established in 1852 by Lorenz & Jaquillard, who were succeeded by 
Lorenz and Hensler in 1858, In 1866 Joseph Hensler became the 
sole proprietor. 


Budd & Comly, Camden County 


(1854) 


About 1854 Budd & Comly erected a frame building about 80 x 40 
feet, for the purpose of brewing beer, on the old Burlington Road, 
which in 1886 was known as the Camden and Westfield turnpike, 
where it crosses Pennsauken Creek. It was in Stockton Township. 
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They did a large business and at one time fed 5,000 hogs upon the 
spent grain. The brewery was abandoned in 1863. (Prowell, Geo. R. 
History of Camden County, New Jersey, Philadelphia, 1886.) 


Scheutzen Park Brewery, Millham 
(1854) 


Jacob Hetzel in 1854 began the Scheutzen Park Brewery in the 
village of Millham (near Trenton). In 1879 he sold out to B. Schloet- 
teren. About 18 barrels of beer was brewed daily and all was sold in 
Trenton. Six persons were employed. (Woodward & Hageman. 
History of Burlington and Mercer Counties, New Jersey, Philadel- 
phia, 1883.) 


Mayer & Sylvester, Millham 
(1857) 


Mayer and Sylvester made “Anti-Dyspeptic Lager Beer’’ for sale 
at their office, No. 16 Hanover Street in Trenton. It was sold whole- 
sale and retail in kegs or bottles, and a number of citizens who drank 
it were willing to testify to its virtues. Customers were warned to 
beware of counterfeits. Mayer and Sylvester also sold brewer’s yeast 
and “barley greens” for cows and hogs at eight cents per bushel when 
carted by the purchaser and ten cents per bushel when delivered from 
their ‘““Lager Beer Brewery and Vaults at Locust Hill, Millham, near 
Trenton, N. J.” Joseph C. Mayer-and Sylvester advertised in the 
medical columns of the newspapers. (“Daily State Gazette and Re- 
publican, Jaly, Aur. 21857 ) 

In one of the 1857 advertisements of the “Lager Beer Brewery at 
Locust Hill,” “Mayers” and Bischoff are named as the proprietors. 
According to Harry J. Podmore, the Locust Hill Brewery was lo- 
cated in what is now the eastern part of Trenton, and it was a typical 
German establishment, with a beer garden with recreation grounds 
where shooting matches, family outings and picnics were held. 


John Roemmelt, Jersey City 
(1857) 


John Roemmelt and Andrew Leight, who took part in the founding 
of the Huepfel Brewery of New York City, established a brewery in 
Jersey City, then known as Hudson City. It ceased operations in 
1879. (Siebel & Schwarz.) 
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John Baier, Newark 
(1860) 


The forerunner of the Union Brewing Company was a brewery 
started by John Baier in 1860. He was succeeded by Hill and Pieéz, 
then by Hill’s Union Brewing Company. (Siebel & Schwarz.) 


Joseph Harth, Newark 
(1860) 


The Jumbo Brewery of Newark was started by Joseph Harth in 
1860. It was succeeded by the Eagle Brewing Company. (Siebel & 
Schwarz. ) 


William Peter, Union Hill 
(1860) 


William Peter, president of the Palisade Brewery, was born at 
Achern, Baden, Germany, in 1832 and came to America with his 
parents in 1850, settling in New York. In 1860 he started a small 
brewery with a capacity of 24% barrels daily in West New York, New 
Jersey. In 1862 he bought property in Union Hill, New Jersey, and 
built a small brewery with a 12-barrel daily capacity. In 1863 he 
entered into a partnership with a Mr. Meyenburg, but at the end of 
a year he sold out to his partner. In 1865 he built a brewery with a 
_ 70-barrel daily capacity. From 1866 to 1868 the firm name was Peter 
and Brock, then Peter and Hexamer. In 1870 Peter became the sole 
proprietor of the brewery in Union Hill on Weehawken Street and 
Hudson Avenue. This brewery developed into the William Peter 
Brewing Company with a yearly capacity of 300,000 barrels. (The 
Evening News and Hoboken, Hoboken [1893].) 

According to Shaw in his History of Essex and Hudson Counties, 
New Jersey, there were four breweries in the town of Union, Hudson 
County, in 1866 as follows. These sold 2,800 barrels of beer in that 
year. 


Ee Ee ee ee arteries bok Cee ys oes 320 barrels 
Brunjes & Linneworth (estab. 1864) ................... Jit 
Pemmnrtincieet stay, I SO0). at, ade eal da ns seks tale sees. Vile Se 
EC CPCS EAN LN ee vecdisidia nl dees: aio ius. nobles « 848“ 


John Hartman, Newark 
(1862) 


A brewery built by John Hartman in Newark in 1862 was, in later 
years, operated as the Essex County Brewing Company. (Siebel & 
Schwarz. ) 
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Hill and Krueger, Newark 
(1865) 


Gottfried Krueger came to America in 1852 and being related to 
John Laible, he was hired by Laible and Adam as an apprentice, and 
remained with this firm until it dissolved in 1855. Mr. Krueger went 
with Mr. Laible in his new brewery and became foreman, remaining 
with Laible until 1865. Then in conjunction with Gottlieb Hull he 
bought the old brewery of Louis Adam and started business as Hill 
and Krueger. In the meantime there had been added a new brewery 
and a new stable for six horses. Sales had increased to 4,000 barrels 
and the brewing capacity to 50 barrels. Under the new management, 
two new vaults were built with a capacity of 5,000 barrels. In 1866 
the firm erected a new three-story, brick malt and storehouse. In 
1876 a large building for fermenting rooms was built ; in 1868 stables 
for twenty horses; in 1869, an ice-house with a capacity of 4,000 bar- 
rels: also vaults for 2,000 barrels. Sales increased steadily and num- 
bered 25,000 barrels in 1875. 

At this time, Mr. Hill retired, and on February 16, 1875, Mr. 
Krueger became the sole owner of the brewing property, which occu- 
pied an entire block. The malt and brewhouses were situated on 
Belmont Avenue, the office and stables on West Kinney Street, the 
ice-house on Charlton Street, and the yards, etc., on Montgomery 
Street. In 1878 a model office building was erected, and in 1879, new 
stables for 45 horses. Sales for 1879 were over 40,000 barrels. The 
firm name was the Gottfried Krueger Brewing Company. (Salem, 
F. W. Beer, Its History and Its Economic Value as a National Bev- 
erage, Hartford, 1880.) 


In Beer, Its History and Its Economic Value as a National Bev- 
erage, by F. W. Salem, Hartford, Connecticut, 1880, there is a list 
of all the breweries in the United States, arranged by States and 
cities, with their sales of beer for the years 1878 and 1879. New 
Jersey had 58 breweries at that time, with total sales of 502,574 
barrels in 1878, and 519,864 barrels in 1879. Thirty-eight of the 58 
breweries were distributed among 3 localities, as follows: Jersey 
City, 6; Newark, 26; Paterson, 6. The remainder of the breweries, 
20, were in 13 other places. There were no breweries listed south 
of Trenton at the time the list was made. 


CHAPTER VI 
Some Retail Distributors in New Jersey 


The following list of early retail distributors of malt beverages in 
New Jersey does not pretend to be complete for the period covered. 
It is intended as a sample of the advertising done at that time and of 
the services and inducements offered to prospective buyers. As may 
be noted, beer and ale were sold by the barrel, half-barrel, quarter- 
barrel or cask, and by the bottle. Bottles were frequently scarce and 
some purchasers brought their own bottles and obtained a lower 
price. Empty containers were supposed to be returned, but the ad- 
vertising said nothing about refunds. The early brewers did not bottle 
their own products, as this was done by bottlers in porter and beer 
cellars, as they were called. Beer, ale, and porter were sold at retail 
by general stores, bottling cellars, oyster houses, or in connection 
with some other business, as for example tailoring, dry goods, etc. 
The advertising of some breweries mentioned the names of the re- 
tailers handling their products. English beer was advertised in New 
Jersey newspapers as well as beer brewed in Philadelphia and New 
York. Prices were mentioned infrequently. In 1782 bottled beer 
sold for 12 shillings per dozen, and porter for 15 shillings per dozen. 
In 1817, 1818, and 1821, bottled beer was sold for $1.25 per dozen 
if buyers brought their own bottles; also at 621% cents per dozen, and 
London porter at 18 shillings if the bottles were returned. In 1824, 
ale and beer were advertised at 75 cents per dozen bottles, $5.00 per 
barrel, and $2.50 per %4 barrel. From October to March was the best 
time for brewing beer. 


1779. Joun Pops, Mansfield. Sold porter in casks, and salt, at his store, ac- 
cepting in payment the “emissions of May 20, 1777, and April 11, 1778.” 
(N. J. Gazette, March 3, 1779.) His store was near the Black Horse 
in Mansfield, Burlington County. 

1782. LyncHu, NEIL AND Poot, distillers at Mr. Beatty’s ferry at the head of 
Trenton Falls, sold cask beer, Irish stingo and porter, also bottled beer 
at 12 shillings per dozen. Irish stingo cost 15 shillings and porter 15 
shillings. Empty bottles were to be returned to Neil and Pool at their 
store in Trenton. (N. J. Gazette, October 9, 1782.) 

1785. SAMUEL DowNING AND GEORGE SOWERBECK, Trenton. Advertised best 
malt, table and small beer by the barrel, half-barrel or larger quantities, 
and bought hops and barley. Samuel Downing carried on the “taylors 
business” at his dwelling house in Trenton. (N. J. Gazette, March 28, 
1785.) 

1786. JoHN SINGER, Trenton. Sold port wine, porter, beer and cider in bottles 
and bought barley. (N. J. Gazette, July 10, 1786.) 
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1797. 


1798. 


1799. 


NWPieh 


1802. 


1802. 


1806. 


1806. 


1808. 


1810. 


1814. 


Joun Rettty, Trenton. Sold bottled porter by the dozen or in larger 
quantities. He had moved his bottling store from Philadelphia to Enoch 
Anderson’s on Mill Hill near Trenton. (State Gazette and N. J. Ad- 
vertiser, Sept. 19, 1797.) 

J. Arrersury, New Brunswick. Bottled ale and cider for sale. (Guard- 
ian, or N. B. Advertiser, July 24, 1798.) 

Joun C. Hummet, Trenton. Lately opened his “City Beer & Oyster 
House Sign of the New Jersey Dragoon.” (N. J. State Gazette, Dec. 31, 
1799.) 

Peter M’Donnoucn, Mill Hill, Trenton, next door to Mr. Richmond’s 
tavern. Bottled porter and sold Hare’s bottled porter by the half-dozen 
or larger quantities at his “Cellar.” By October 31, 1803, he had moved 
to his own house in Trenton, next door to Mr. Joseph Palmer’s tavern 
near the State House. He was still there in 1806. (N. J. State Gazette, 
and True American, 1799 to 1806.) 

Tuomas ATKINSON, Trenton. Sold Painter’s best Burlington beer near 
the market. (Trenton Federalist, Nov. 15, 1802.) This advertisement 
was probably paid for by the Burlington Brewery, as it was headed 
“Painter’s Best Burlington Beer.” (Trenton Federalist, Nov. 15, 1802.) 
This advertisement continued in 1803. 

Capt. THomas AsHMorE, Lamberton, near Trenton. Sold Painter’ s best 
Burlington beer. This advertisement probably paid for by the Burlington 
Brewery as it was headed “Painter’s Best Burlington Beer.” (Trenton 
Federalist, Nov. 15, 1802.) This advertising continued in 1803. 

Parmer & ForMAN, Trenton. Opened a bottling cellar in Trenton two 
doors above the State House in April, 1806, and sold porter, ale, ete. 
By July, 1806, Palmer had lost his partner and had moved his cellar 
to Market Street opposite the market. In 1809 Joseph Palmer adver- 
tised “Burlington Beer,” and “Philadelphia Beer.” In 1810 he was lo- 
cated near the State House. In 1813 he was advertising “Burlington 
Draught Beer,” from Mill Hill. In 1816 he was living in a house lately 
occupied by Charles Howell in Warren Street opposite the American 
Standard where he had opened a porter cellar and where he sold 
porter and ale. In 1823 he was back at his old tavern stand in Mill 
Hill where his cellar was under his inn, called “The True American 
Inn.” In 1824 he advertised Philadelphia porter, ale and cider for sale 
at 75 cents per dozen. In 1826 he moved to the “spacious and commodi- 
ous Tavern Stand, at the Sign of the Golden Swan,” s.w. corner Front 
& Warren streets, Trenton. (Various Trenton newspapers. ) 

PETER ForMAN, Trenton. Opened a bottling cellar at Joseph Palmer’s 
place two doors above the State House, after discontinuing his partner- 
ship with Joseph Palmer. He stayed at Palmer’s place until April, 1807, 
and then moved to Warren Street, two doors north of the Indian Queen, 
where he was in 1808 bottling porter, ale and cider. (Trenton news- 
papers.) 

Tuomas EaAstsurn, New Brunswick. Sold dry goods, groceries and 
‘Hare’s Philadelphia bottled porter and ale, by the dozen or a single bottle. 
(True American, Sept. 5, 1808.) 

Tuomas M’ALLISTER, Trenton. Operated a store on Second Street west 
of the State House next door to the residence of Major George Hol- 
combe, where he sold an assortment of groceries and porter, ale and 
strong beer from the house of Morris & Gaul in Philadelphia. (True 
American, Sept. 24, 1810.) 

Joun Dorey, New Brunswick. Opened a porter cellar in New Bruns- 
wick, near the Court House in September, 1814, where he sold Phila- 
delphia porter in bottles. He also took over the brewery formerly occu- 
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1815. 


1815. 


1816. 


1817. 


1818. 


1819. 


1821. 


1821. 


1821. 


1821. 


1822. 


1823. 


1823. 


pied by Mr. Keyworth, and after October he planned to have a supply 
of strong table beer for sale by the barrel or half-barrel. His family 
lived in Trenton. Money due him could be paid either in Trenton or 
New Brunswick. (True American, Sept. 13, 1814.) 

DaNIEL M’Curpy, Trenton. Opened a porter cellar under W. S. Stock- 
ton’s “Fancy Hardware and China Store” nearly opposite Mr. Anderson’s 
tavern where he sold bottled Philadelphia porter and strong and table 
beer from the Trenton Brewery. (True American, July 10, Sept. 25, 
1815.) His advertising continued in 1816. 

Hucu M. Govern, Newark. Established a porter vault under the dwell- 
ing house of Mr. Nehemiah Tunis, two doors north of Moses Roff’s 
tavern, where he sold Philadelphia and New York porter. (Centinel 
of Freedom, Aug. 8, 1815.) 

RicHarp Emerson & Co., Trenton. Opened a bottling cellar in May, 
1816, between Abraham Hunt’s store and the Indian Queen Tavern, for 
the sale of porter, ale and cider. This firm was still there in May, 1817. 
(Trenton Federalist, May 27, 1816; May 26, 1817.) 

Carey, Trenton. “Carey’s life-preserving, exhilarating, fine, transpar- 
ent” ale and porter were sold at his cellars providing good bottles were 
brought and taken away by the purchaser. The price was $1.25 per dozen 
if taken out. Several thousand bushels of good barley were wanted. 
(True American, Aug. 18, 1817.) 

EpHrRAIM Rywno, Trenton. At his old stand next door below the Indian 
Queen Tavern, Ryno sold porter, ale and cider. (Trenton Federalist, 
May 4, 1818.) In 1824 he was selling Philadelphia porter and ale at 
6214 cents per dozen “at his old stand near the corner occupied by W. P. 
Hunt, Warren Street.” (Emporium, May 15, 1824.) 

Benjy. Tu uipce, “Elizabeth-Town.” Opened a “Home-Brewed Ale and 
Porter House” at the stand in Water Street formerly occupied by Dr. M. 
Williamson. Families could be supplied with single or double ale by the 
small keg. Fresh brewers yeast always at hand. ( Elizabeth-Town Ga- 
zette, June 22, 1819.) 

HINCHMAN & WHITEFIELD, “Elizabeth-Town.”’ Sold shaving soap, table 
salt, stone, groceries, dry goods, as well as Philadelphia porter. (Eliza- 
beth-Town Gazette, Sept. 4, 1821.) 

Joun H. StepHens, Newark. Advertised Abbott’s Philadelphia porter, 
as good as the best London porter, for sale at 18 shillings per dozen and 
keep the bottles, or 12 shillings per dozen if the bottles were returned. 
He wanted to buy 100 barrels of cider brandy. (Centinel of Freedom, 
ct. 2; 1821.) 

Henry Burr, Jr., Lumberton. At his bottling establishment in the Vil- 
lage of Lumberton, Burr sold porter and ale. (New Jersey Mirror, 
June 13, 1821.) 

Pitts & GrirritH, “Elizabeth-Town.”’ Sold Philadelphia porter and 
claret wine in bottles. (N. J. Journal and Elizabeth-Town Gazette, Sept. 
4, 1821.) 

James Ear & Co., “Elizabeth-Town.” This firm sold dry goods, gro- 
ceries, hardware, cedarware, books, stationery, quills, etc., and London 
brown stout and porter. (N. J. Journal and Elizabeth-Town Gazette, 
Pall to2,~locd.,) 

VREELAND & Price, “Elizabeth-Town.”’ Advertised London porter, a few 
dozen bottles or a single bottle, 300 bushels of yellow corn, 400 pounds 
of lard, and 400 pounds of common butter for sale. (N. J. Journal & 
Elizabeth-Town Gazette, Sept. 23, 1823.) 

Bray & Cox, New Brunswick. Sold Abbott’s Philadelphia porter and 
pale ale in bottles, also bottled cider. (Fredonian, June 19, 1823.) 
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1827. 
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1842. 


Joun Scutty, Trenton. At his bottling cellar in Green Street opposite 
the Trenton Brewery he sold the best Trenton bottled porter and ale 
and also good pickling cider vinegar. He was for 25 years “allowed to 
be one of the most successful bottlers in the City of Philadelphia, and 
that on a very large scale.” (True American, Aug. 9, 1823.) 

Joun B. Hicxs, New Brunswick. His place at the corner of Albany 
and Queen streets sold bottled ale, porter and cider. (F redonian, Sept. 8, 
1824.) 

Joun BucKMAN, Trenton. Buckman had his bottling cellar next door 
above Mr. Bispham’s new tavern formerly occupied by Joseph Palmer, 
nearly opposite the Indian Queen Tavern. He sold porter and ale at 75 
cents per dozen. (Emporium, May 1, 1824.) In May, 1825, he moved 
his porter and ale establishment to the cellar under the tavern of Mr. 
Thomas Combs on Market Street. 

A. O. Suurr, Trenton. Sold Lanns Philadelphia beer at $5.00 per barrel 
and $2.50 for a half-barrel, as he was the agent for that brand. In 1825 
his advertisements mentioned “Larer’s” Philadelphia beer. (True Amer- 
ican, Oct. 30, 1824; Oct. 29, 1825.) 

JoserpH F. James, Paterson. Beer and Cake Shop. House on Congress 
Street. (Rev. S. Fisher's Census of Paterson, N. J., 1824-32.) : 
Witi1AM Pack, Paterson. Operated the Taylor Beer Shop on Congress 
Street. (Rev. S. Fisher’s Census of Paterson, N. J., 1824-32.) 

Hannan Jacosus, Paterson. Widow Jacobus had a beer shop on the 
turnpike. (Rev. S. Fisher’s Census of Paterson, N. J., 1824-32.) 

JoHN Tippy, Paterson. Beer and cake shop on Congress Street. (Rev. 
S. Fisher’s Census of Paterson, N. J., 1824-32.) 

Puitie Van Bussum, Paterson. Beer shop on the turnpike. (Rev. S. 
Fisher's Census of Paterson, N. J., 1824-32.) 

J. C. Crane & Co., Newark. A grocery store that advertised 20 barrels 
of Le Breton cream ale, “a superior article worthy of attention by re- 
tailers.”” (N. J. Eagle, June 17, 1825.) 

Low & Hurcurnes, New Brunswick. Advertised Philadelphia pale ale, 
porter, and Newark cider. (Fredonian, May 2, 1827.) 

Garrison Maut, Bridgeton, was agent for Smith & Evans of Philadel- 
phia (233 South Third Street) who brewed strong and middling beer. 
(Wash. Whig & Bridgeton Observer, Oct. 13, 1827.) 

JoserpH C. CoppucK, Mount Holly. Supplied tavern keepers and private 
families with Philadelphia beer and also sold shoe thread, percussion 
caps, and porter bottles. (N. J. Mirror, Dec. 17, 1828; Aug. 25, 10305) 
Wm. Barcatow, Somerville. Sold Philadelphia beer, porter and ale by 
the quarter cask. (Somerville Messenger, March 12, 1829.) 

StryKER’s Mount Horry House, Mount Holly. Advertised “Ludor’s 
Strong Beer” in half-barrels and quarter-casks. (N. J. Mirror, Dec. ie 
1835.) 

BENJAMIN Wutre, Mount Holly. Enquire at the Mount Holly House 
for Philadelphia beer from “Luder’s” Northern Liberty Brewery, in 
quarter, half, and whole casks. (N. J. Mirror, Nov. 24, 1836.) 

C. M. Harker, Mount Holly. Sold Perot’s celebrated Philadelphia beer 
in cask to suit purchaser. (N. J. Mirror, March 16, 1837.) 

Cates Carr, Mount Holly. In June, 1838, Caleb Carr started a bottling 
establishment for porter and ale at the cellar on High Street, three doors 
above Charles Bryan’s Mount Holly House. If desired, farmers and 
others could be supplied with quarter casks of porter and ale. (N. J. 
Mirror, July 28, 1838.) 

Wm. Epwarps, Trenton. The “Cornucopia,” No. 98 Warren Street (the 
next hotel to the Rising Sun) supplied wines, porter, ale, beer, cider etc., 
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as well as good stabling and careful ostlers. (Emporium & True Amer- 
ican, June 24, 1842.) 

D. W. & H. E. Ricuarps, Newark. Advertised 500 dozens Philadelphia 
porter and pale ale, bottled by the firm at 362-364 Broad Street, Newark. 
(Newark Daily Advertiser, Sept. 1, 1845.) 

Ropert SMITH, Trenton. Beer house on Bridge Street. (Trenton Direc- 
tory.) 

NICHOLAS ZIMMERMAN, Trenton. Beer house on Ferry Street. (Trenton 
Directory.) 

Jacop BirKENSTOCK, Trenton. Beer house at 9 Hanover Street. (Tren- 
ton Directory.) 

CHRISTIAN Hasurcer, Trenton. Beer house on North Warren Street. 
(Trenton Directory.) 

Mary Murray, Trenton. Beer house on South Warren Street. (Tren- 
ton Directory.) 

Rose ReppinG, Trenton. Porter house on Fair Street. (Trenton Direc- 
tory.) 

NIcHOLAS ZIMMERMAN, Trenton. Lager beer, 37 Ferry Street. (Tren- 
ton Directory.) In 1867 he was at 35 Ferry Street, and in 1869 he had 
a restaurant at 37 Ferry Street. 


CuapTeR VII 
Early Miscellany 


The ferry established in 1669 at “Communipau,”’ in charge of 
Pieter Hetfelsen, for the purpose of transporting passengers and 
goods from Bergen and “Communipau” to New Amsterdam operated 
three days each week. The rates established for persons, corn, beer 
and livestock were as follows: 


Halt barfel- of beet «.10.ecacuk O0anens eee ee 10 stivers 
Scheppel lof scorn. «1 oho ERO. aoe a ee eee 2 stivers 
Barrels of beer and other liquids in casks .............. 20 stivers 
Horses, mares, oxen, per head, 42.0... eee eee 4 guilders 
Cows, each 4.21. Sion 108m oe hen wprng abe Sew. tee mee en 
Hogs, sows sheep, perchead gas cee ee 15 stivers 
Passengérs,.each -.....oess ana ets 0 ea ee ee eae 6 stivers 


A guilder is a Dutch gold coin; a stiver, a Dutch coin, one-twentieth 
of a guilder, valued at about two cents. 

In New Jersey in 1779, breweries were valued and rated for tax 
purposes at the discretion of assessors and freeholders, not under 
ten pounds or above sixty pounds. In 1780 and 1781 the figure was | 
not over fifteen pounds. In 1785 the amount was any sum not over 
ten shillings. Only breweries that brewed for sale or hire were taxed. 

Thomas Foster, brazier in Marlborough Street, Boston, in 1739, 
advertised “To be Let. A very good Copper, fit for making of soap, 
or brewing, that will boil off two full barrels.” As soap making and 
brewing were seasonal activities, it was profitable to rent such appli- 
ances. However, as they ‘became more plentiful they were sold. 
Ravaud Kearny of Perth Amboy, New Jersey, advertised for sale 
in the “New-York Gazette and Weekly Mercury” of February 26, 
1776, a brewer’s copper with a nine-barrel capacity, as well as other 
necessary utensils for brewing. After the Revolution, John McCauley, 
89 South Front Street, Philadelphia, made and repaired stills, 
brewers’, fullers’, dyers’, ropemakers’ and soap-boilers’ coppers. In 
the ‘“New-Jersey Telescope” (Newark, N. J.) of Jauary 27, 1809, 
William Seger of 26 Ferry Street, New York, advertised for sale 
a horse mill in complete order for any business requiring such ma- 
chinery, but particularly adaptable to a brewery or distillery. Jacob 
Shuff of Bordentown, New Jersey, in November, 1813, wanted six or 
eight journeymen coopers at once. He offered good wages and steady 
employment. The “Centinel of Freedom” (Newark, N .J.) for Sep- 
tember 13, 1814, carried a notice by Nehemiah J. Crane that he had 
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for sale 300 cider and spirit barrels, puncheons, half-barrels, ten and 
fifteen gallon kegs, iron bound for beer or spirits. And from Blooms- 
bury, New Jersey, a notice in the ‘““True American” (Trenton, N. J.) 
of December 11, 1824, stated that the subscriber wanted to buy im- 
mediately from 8,000 to 10,000 good quality, seasoned, white oak 
barrel staves. If delivered to his “Caskage” the highest cash price 
would be paid. 

Tench Coxe, writing about 1794 on the subject of foreign imports 
of distilled spirits, said that the quantity of foreign liquors imported 
-into the United States was great and estimated their value at 
$2,000,000. He mentioned specifically the rum of Great Britain, Den- 
mark and Holland, the brandies of France and Spain, and the geneva 
of Holland. Except for wines, he labeled the others as injurious to 
health of body and mind. He was in favor of substitutes such as 
malt beverages which could be made in this country and would bene- 
fit the growers of barley and hops. The staves and hoops of the bar- 
rels could be made from the wood of our forests, and the brewing 
would not require many laborers, as fire and horses would perform 
a great part of the work. He believed in larger imposts on foreign 
liquors in order to encourage agriculture and thought that people 
would be better off by drinking malt liquors. He wrote that the cost 
of erecting a malthouse was estimated at $2,000, and a brewery, 
$4,000, but mentioned nothing about their capacities. 

Coxe wrote that there was a “lively” export trade in malt liquors 
-and if there were available more “black beer bottles” it would have 
been greater. From August, 1789 to September 30, 1790, beer and 
porter exports from the United States amounted to 472 casks, valued 
at $4,612. For the year ending September 30, 1791, there were 
44.526 gallons of beer, ale and porter exported from this country. 
New Jersey did not share in these exports. 

James Gowen, at the northwest corner of Walnut and Dock streets 
in Philadelphia, advertised in the “True American” (Trenton, N. J.) 
of May 24, 1823, that he had for sale a number of Bristol porter 
bottles, pint and other sizes. Joseph L. Moss, of 18 South Front 
Street, Philadelphia, advertised Bristol porter bottles, shoe thread 
and chewing tobacco in the “Trenton Federalist” of February 11, 
1828. He had 100 hampers of “Bristol quart Porter Bottles” and 30 
hampers of pint-sized ones. According to notes made by Thomas 
Peters in his copy of the “By-Laws of the First Troop Philadelphia 
City Calvary,” printed in 1815, Peters after his military career had 
ended established a plan to build a brewery in Baltimore, Maryland, 
on a scale more extensive than any in America for the purpose of 
supplying beer to the American and French troops for which he had 
contracted to do. But the war ended before operations were started, 
and Baltimore was too small at that time to support a brewery of the 
size he had planned. 


a) 


The percentages of alcohol, by volume, in various beers was re- 
ported by Feuchtwanger about 1858 as follows: Burton ale, 8.88; 
Edinburgh ale, 6.20; brown stout, 6.80; London porter, 4.20; Ba- 
varian beer, 4.00; Philadelphia ale, 4.00; Poughkeepsie ale, 3.75; 
lager beer, 3.00; small beer, 1.28. 

According to “The Wilkes-Barre Advocate’? (Wilkes-Barre, Pa.) 
of June 23, 1841, we find that John Reichart advertised “Milk for 
sale, at the Brewery on River street, by the quart or otherwise,” a 
strange combination, so it seems today. 

In the “(Camden Democrat” (N. J.) of June 12, 1869, the following 
account was printed about “The Brewer’s Congress.” Although the 
date is quite a few years beyond the date fixed for the end of this 
history, it is reproduced because the “Congress”? was held in New 
Jersey and because of the New Jersey brewers who participated in it. 


The Convention of Brewers of the United States was organized at 
Newark last week. Edward Kistner was chosen Chairman; Fred Laur, 
of Reading, Pa., Honorary Chairman; Gottfried Krueger and Peter 
“Ballentine” of Newark were chosen Vice Presidents. Henry Lawser 
of Newark was elected Secretary. Mr. Adolph Schalk of Newark, made 
an address. A report showed that in 1865, 3,657,181 barrels of beer were 
brewed. From 1865 to 1868 there was a great increase. In 1868, 
5,685,633 barrels were brewed. 26,000 bushels of barley were grown 
in the country and 3,500 barrels imported. The capital used for the 
brewing of the same was $10 per barrel, making a total amount of 
money invested in the breweries $56,856,330. There were employed 
in the breweries 7,108 persons making one man to each 800 barrels, 
exclusive of cartmen, maltsters, &c. The capital invested in the business 
was $90,851,356, while the number of men employed reached 51,084 
exclusive of coopers and other tradesmen. 


He that drinketh strong beer 
“And goes to bed right mellow, 
Lives as he ought to live 
“And dies a hearty fellow. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Some Early Breweries of Philadelphia 
and New York City 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia and New York supplied New Jersey with beer during 
early times. The first public brewhouse in Philadelphia appears to 
have been that of Wm. Frampton, who in 1683 set up a large brew- 
house. At this time brewing was not common in West New Jersey, 
and the settlers obtained their beer from the Quaker brewers of the 
Pennsylvania colony. In a letter to the Free Society of Traders, en- 
titled “A Further Account Of The Province of Pennsylvania And 
Its Improvements” written by William Penn in 1685, he said, “Our 
Drink has been Beer and Punch, made of Rum and Water: Our 
Beer was mostly made of Molasses, which well boyld, until it makes 
very tollerable drink; but now they make Mault, and Mault Drink 
begins to be common, especially at Ordinaries and the Houses of the 
more substantial People. In our great Town there is as able Man, 





William Penn’s house and brewery at Pennsbury, Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania. 


(Reproduced from Beer, Its History and Its Economic Value as a National 
Beverage by F. W. Salem, Hartford, Conn., 1880.) 
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Interior of William Penn’s bake and brew house at Pennsbury Manor, in 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania, after reconstruction. 
(Courtesy of The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 
Harrisburg, Pa.) 





Interior of William Penn’s bake and brew house at Pennsbury Manor in 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania, after reconstruction. 


(Courtesy of The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 
Harrisburg, Pa.) 
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that has set up a large Brew House, in order to furnish the People 
with good Drink, both there, and up and down the River.” A little 
later in his letter, while writing of the building going on in Philadel- 
phia at the time, he said, “For William Frampton hath since built 
a good Brick house, by his Brew house and Bake house, and let the 
other for an Ordinary.” The Frampton Brewery in 1685 was located 
on Granite Street, which was between South Front Street and South 
Second Street, a little south of Walnut Street. It was about 400 feet 
from the Delaware River. 

Beer and ale for public consumption by 1694 was being made in four 
Philadelphia brewhouses which turned out a product equal to that of 
London. At that time beer was sold for 15 shillings per barrel. In 
1722 an act “for encouraging the making of good beer” also “‘pro- 
hibited the use of molasses or sugar-cane or other liquid or syrup 
boiled up, etc.,’”’ in the brewing. 

At this time mention should be made of Pennsbury Manor, a tract 
of land on the Delaware, in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, which Penn’s 
deputy governor had bought in 1682 from the Indians. This was a 
country seat near Bristol and about twenty-four miles northeast of 
Philadelphia, and also convenient to the Friends Yearly Meeting at 
Burlington, New Jersey. William Penn returned to England in Au- 
gust, 1684, but from there he directed by letters to the steward, James 
Harrison, the development of Pennsbury. Upon his return to Penn- 
sylvania in December, 1699, with his family and during their stay 
until late in 1701, he was frequently in residence at his country home, 
Pennsbury, where he lived elegantly. Cider was made for the family. 
Small beer was brewed in his brewhouse. And many notables were 
entertained there. 

In the Collection of the United States Brewers Foundation there 
is a receipt for a barrel of ale, which is worded as follows: “Recd of 
Hannah Ring Eighteen Shillings for barrel Ale delivered for funeral 
of her husband 7mo 4th 1731. per Morris jun.” It is supposed that 
the receipt was signed by Anthony Morris, Jr., son of Anthony Mor- 
ris, in Philadelphia. The Morris Brewery operated from 1687 until 
1836, when the ownership passed to others. However, in 1823 the 
daughter of Thomas Morris was married to Francis Perot, an appren- 
tice in the Morris brewery, and the Perot family, brothers, sons, and 
grandsons, have been operating a malting business in Philadelphia 
ever since. 

The Morris Brewery around 1790 was situated on the corner of 
Pear and Levant streets, which were between South Second Street 
and South Third Street, a little south of Walnut Street. It was about 
850 feet from the Delaware River and not far from the Frampton 
Brewery. 

Anthony Morris (1654-1721) was a London-born, leading Quaker 
who came to Burlington, New Jersey, early in 1683, and about three 
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The locations of the Morris Brewery, Frampton’s Brewery and Francis 
Perot’s Malting Company in old Philadelphia. The Delaware River is at 
the right side of the map. 


(Reproduced by permission of the copyright owner, Grant Miles Simon, 
from “Part of Old Philadelphia A Map,” originally published by the 
American Philosophical Society in 1952 for its Transactions.) 


years later moved to Philadelphia where he served on various com- 
mittees and operated a brewery, there being no stigma attached to 
such an occupation at that time. When he became engaged in the 
ministry he retired from business. In 1693 he was presiding justice 
of the Court of Common Pleas of Philadelphia, a position which he 
held for about five years. In addition to being Mayor of Philadelphia 
for one year, 1703-04, he held other offices. He was married four 
times and was the father of fifteen children. 

Francis Perot’s Malting Company, established in 1687, was also 
in the same neighborhood, being located on South Front Street a 
little below Walnut Street and close to the Delaware River. It was 
only about 250 feet east of Frampton’s Brewery. According to “The 
Philadelphia Inquirer” of November 1, 1962, the Perot Malting 
Company of 123 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, with its plant in 
Buffalo, N. Y., was recently sold to Canadian Breweries, Ltd. Henry 
F. Perot, president, and his brother, T. Morris Perot, vice president, 
were the ninth generation of Perots to operate the company since its 
establishment in 1687. 

About 1682 George Emlen, a brewer, arrived in Philadelphia. His 
son, George Emlen, Jr., established a brewery on Fifth Street above 
Chestnut Street, and in the 1730s ships outfitted to Philadelphia 
stocked up with his beer. George Emlen, III, continued the brewing 
business. 
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The Townshend Acts were passed by the British Parliament in the 
summer of 1767. These were concerned with duties on various 
articles and went into effect on November 20, 1767. They caused 
much opposition and complaints by merchants. On March 10, 1769, 
Philadelphia merchants agreed to suspend trade with England after 
April 1, on all goods except very necessary articles to the number 
of twenty-two. This agreement was to continue until the acts were 
repealed or until such time as the subscribers determined. Boycotts 
and the danger of mob violence forced the merchants to take this 
action. The first violation took place when a cargo of malt arrived 
in the “Charming Polly” on July 17, from Yarmouth, consigned to 
Amos Strettell of Philadelphia. A committee of merchants investi- 
gated the matter. Amos Strettell denied any knowledge of the ship- 
ment, and the committee found that the cargo was principally con- 
signed to the captain of the vessel who had orders “to value himself 
on Mr. Strettell.”’ The brewers of the city pledged themselves not 
to purchase any of the malt, and during the following week Captain 
Eaton sailed the “Charming Polly” and its cargo of malt away from 
Philadelphia. 

In Philadelphia during 1756 there were five brewers whose prop- 
erties were rated as follows, the amounts apparently having been 
used as a basis for the assessment of taxes: Upper Delaware Ward, 
Morris Morris, 40 pounds; Middle Ward, George Gray, 70 pounds ; 
Morris Nihill, 14 pounds; Mulberry Ward, Anthony Morris, 350 
pounds ; North Ward, Reuben Haines, 36 pounds. 

The “Postscript to the Pennsylvania Chronicle” for March 28, 
1768, carried the following announcement: ‘A Man, well recom- 
mended, who understands the English Method of raising Hops, may 
meet with Employment in that Business, by applying to Reuben 
Haines, Brewer, in Philadelphia.” Reuben Haines was one of the 
four partners of Charles Read in his Batsto (New Jersey) Iron 
Works enterprise. Because of financial difficulties, Read sold his 
Batsto iron interests to his partners in 1/67 and 1768, Haines acquir- 
ing a half interest. 

Robert Proud, a Tory schoolmaster and historian, writing to his 
brothers William and John in England in the third month, 1778, 
when Philadelphia was in possession of the British, said that during 
the troublesome times, “Strong Beer or Ale is extravagantly high, 
and much in Demand, tho in this hot Country it is more peculiarly 
adapted for the Winter Season being much less used in Summer.” 

The remains of ‘‘Standley’s Brew-house” and a lot 100-foot square, 
situated on Noble Street in the Northern Liberties, was offered for 
sale in the “Pennsylvania Journal and the Weekly Advertiser” of 
December 1, 1781. The lot was subject to a small ground rent of 
“eighteen pence Sterling a foot.” 
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During the Grand Federal Procession held in Philadelphia on July 
4, 1788, the brewers were represented by ten of their number headed 
by Reuben Haines. Each had ten ears of barley in his hat and a sash 
of hop vines, and carried a malting shovel and a mashing oar. There 
was one dray loaded with malt and hops and another one loaded 
with two hogsheads and a butt, marked “Beer, Ale, Porter, Proper 
drink for Americans.” A standard carried by Luke Morris was dec- 
orated with the brewers’ arms and bore the motto, ““Home brew’d is 
best.” 

Elizabeth Drinker of Philadelphia wrote in her “Journal” on Sep- 
tember 29, 1791, “Last night, after supper, I drank a small draught 
of New table beer, and ate some grapes after it. About 3 this morn- 
ing, I was seized with a severe fit of ye Colic, which lasted for an 
hour or two.” On July 4, 1797, her entry was, ‘““W. D. (her son Wil- 
liam) busy preparing a new fashion in brewing which he heard of 
at dinner to day. One bottle of porter to 12 bottles of water, with 
34 good brown sugar, mixed together and bottled. In four days makes 
a humming pleasant drink. We shall see.” 

Beer, ale and porter imports came to the colonies from Great 
Britain for customers who had earlier acquired a taste for their home 
drinks. From October 1, 1789 to September 30, 1790, there were 
90,813 gallons of beer, ale and porter brought in and also 18,997 
dozens of bottles. In Philadelphia, Bristol beer, Dorchester ale, 
Taunton ale, and London porter, were advertised for sale. By 1791 
most of the malt liquor consumed in the United States was produced 
in domestic breweries. In quality, the domestic brews were said to 
equal the greater part of the imported materials. However, to a person 
accustomed to English brews, the American beers seemed insipid. 
According to Mease, Philadelphia beer had a good reputation through- 
out the colonies. This he wrote in “A Picture of Philadelphia” in 
1810. 

The balance of this account insofar as it refers to Philadelphia will 
be devoted to mentioning some of the city’s early breweries. Dawson 
& Morrison in the “United States Gazette” of October 13, 1808, ad- 
vertised that they had commenced brewing in their brewery at 79 
Chestnut Street and had for sale “Table Beer, Old Porter and Ale 
of a Superior Quality.” In “The Mirror” of Mount Holly, New Jer- 
sey, on March 22, 1820, it is stated that a number of attempts were 
made to fire the City of Philadelphia, the most recent one being a fire 
in a lumber yard in the neighborhood of New Street. This fire 
destroyed a number of dwellings and stables between Second and 
Third streets, including a brick brewery belonging to Mrs. Rehu. 
In 1824 “The Bridgeton Observer” (New Jersey) of August 14 
carried the advertisement of the brewery of Frederick Gaul & Son, 
which was located behind 147 Market Street, Philadelphia, near 
Fourth Street, where porter, ale and beer were brewed. Frederick 
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Gaul, Jr., had a brewery at the corner of Callowhill and New Market 
streets in Philadelphia, where he made “Strong, Table & Middling 
Beer, Porter, Ale, &c.” which he advertised in the ‘““American Sen- 
tinel and Commercial Advertiser (Philadelphia) of September 11, 
1824. 

John Larer, of 50 North Fifth Street, Philadelphia, advertised his 
brewery in “The Camden Mail and General Advertiser” of October 
19, 1836, and in the same advertisement he asked “The Salem Union” 
to publish it six times and send him the bill. 

Dawson’s brewery, famous for its pale ale, at the northwest corner 
of Twelfth and Filbert streets, was founded in 1822. It was originally 
built by the farmers of Chester and Delaware counties, Pennsylvania, 
and sold by them to the Brewers’ Association of Philadelphia, then 
subsequently sold to M. L. Dawson, a member of the Association and 
whose ancestors had been prominent brewers for eighty years. It was 
subsequently acquired by Poultney and Massey, and then by Massey, 
Collins & Co., who were operating it in 1859 at which time it was the 
most noteworthy one in the city. 

William C. Rudman in 1830 started “The Eagle Brewery” at 121 
Green Street, Northern Liberties, near Third Street, and remained 
there until 1862. He advertised “Wm. C. Rudman’s Philadelphia 
Pale Ale on Draught, Warranted free from all pernicious Drugs & 
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“Engel & Wolf’s Brewery & Vaults At Fountain Green Including five large 

Vaults ... cut out of the solid rock .. . where they keep their well known 

Lager Beer ... They are situated on the Columbia Rail Road, about one 
mile above the Fairmount Waterworks, Philadelphia Co.” (c. 1855) 


(From Philadelphia in the Romantic Age of Lithography by Nicholas B. 
Wainwright, with permission of The Historical Society of Pennsylvania.) 
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Alcoholic Admixture.” In 1830 he brewed 3,000 barrels of porter, 
ale and brown stout. In 1845 his output amounted to 8,000 barrels, 
and in 1854 to 25,000 barrels. 

The oldest brewery in Philadelphia around 1859 was the one built 
about 1759 by William Gray at the corner of Sixth and Carpenter 
sttects, 

According to Freedley, lager beer was first introduced into Phila- 
delphia by a Mr. Wagner, who did not stay in the city. George Man- 
ger made the first real lager. He had in October, 1844, a small kettle 
in a corner of the premises which he occupied in New Street above 
Second. The first vault was made by Engel & Wolf, whose partner- 
ship was listed first in 1851. These enterprising and extensive brewers 
had their brewery and vaults at “Fountain Green” in the vicinity of 
Lemon Hill near the Schuylkill, on the Columbia Railroad about one 
mile above the Fairmount Waterworks. In 1859 Engel & Wolf had 
seven vaults, in five of which 50,350 cubic feet were cut out of solid 
rock. The vaults consisted of exterior walls of solid stone and were 
subdivided by brick partitions into communicating cellars of about 
20 by 40 feet. The bottom of the vaults was about forty-five feet be- 
low the ground surface. The vaults were ventilated and the tempera- 
ture was kept as low as possible. If it exceeded 50°F. the beer spoiled. . 
Only one vault or room was opened at one time. After the brewing 
started in December, the most remote vault was filled. “The ground 
tier consisting of large casks, usually three rows, was placed on skids 
or sleepers perhaps a foot from the ground, the rows far enough apart 
to permit a man to walk between.” On these, two rows of casks were 
placed, and above these one row of smaller kegs. After each vault 
was filled the door was closed and straw or tanbark and other non- 
conductors were placed to keep out the heated summer air. 

Another Philadelphia brewer was Gustavus Bergner, whose “Lager 
Beer Brewery” and vaults were situated on the north side of Thomp- 
son Street below 32nd Street on the Reading Railroad about one mile 
above Fairmount. Bergner also had a depot at 239 Dock Street below 
Third Street in Philadelphia. This was in 1857. Bergner’s vaults 
held 6,000 barrels containing 372,000 gallons of beer. Every winter 
the brewers of Philadelphia made 100,000 barrels of beer and stored 
it for the summer season. 

An interesting advertisement appeared in “Freeman’s Journal and 
Philadelphia Mercantile Advertiser” of June 1, 1813. This was di- 
rected to ‘Brewers, Merchants, and Others” and offered for rent, 
“that large and commodious cellar under the Baptist Meeting House 
in Sansom-street between 8th and 9th streets.” Interested persons 
were to send their proposals to Thomas Billings, 112 North 8th Street, 
or to Philip Jones, 73 South 2nd Street. 

More information on the early breweries of Philadelphia may be 


found in volume III of the History of Philadelphia, 1609-1884 by 
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J. Thomas Scharf and Thompson Westcott, published in Philadelphia 
in 1884. 


New York City 


The recent brochure published by the United States Brewers Foun- 
dation, Inc., entitled ‘“Beer & Ale in Old New York and Its Environs,” 
presents facts showing the part that beer and ale played in the social 
life of the early Dutch settlers. Unless otherwise credited, we are 
indebted to it for the following early records of beer and brewing in 
old New York. 

Kiliaen van Rensselaer in Amsterdam wrote to Johannes de Laet 
at Leyden on June 2/7, 1632, saying in part, “.... As soon as there 
is a supply of grain on hand, I intend to erect a brewery to provide 
all New Netherland with beer, for which purpose there is already a 
brew kettle there...” Another letter by the same writer, from 
Amsterdam, on July 20, 1632, to Rutger Hendricksz van Soest and 
the Council of the Colony of Rensselaerswyck said, “. . . and if they 
think it advisable to erect a brandy distillery or a brewery, they shall 
ask the director (Peter Minuet) for the large brewing kettle and 
brandy kettle which is at the Manhattes (Manhattan) and sell the 
brandy or beer either at Fort Orange (Albany) or at the Manhattes 
or elsewhere .. .”’ The Colony of Rensselaerswyck on the Hudson 
River in New Netherland was founded by Kiliaen van Rensselaer, 
who was a merchant of Amsterdam and a director of the West India 
Company. He stayed in Amsterdam during his whole life and man- 
aged his extensive holdings in New Netherland by means of agents. 

Soon after Nicasius de Sille arrived in New Netherland as councilor 
for the West India Company, he sent to friends in The Hague during 
1654 glowing accounts of the new country and the good beer which 
compared favorably with that brewed in Holland. Oloff Stevensen 
van Cortlandt, who came to New Amsterdam as a soldier of the West 
India Company in 1638, eventually owned extensive property on 
Brewers Street, which included brewery buildings in the form of a 
quadrangle. Pieter Wolphertsen van Couwenhoven sold his house and 
brewhouse to one Reynier van der Coele who became so much in- 
debted for kettles and molasses that van Couwenhoven recovered his 
property and sold it in 1670 to a group of New Amsterdam business- 
men. 

Isaac de Forest was apparently the first brewer at the Red Lion 
Brewery. In 1660 Joannes Verveelen joined with him as a partner 
and in 1662 de Forest turned over his interest in the brewery to 
Joannes and his brother Daniel Verveelen, who continued to brew at 
the sign of the Red Lion. Michiel Jansen Vreeland had a brewhouse 
in the rear of his residence which he owned from 1656 to 1663. Jacob 
Wolphertsen van Couwenhoyen, who by 1660 had lived in New Am- 
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sterdam for thirty years, also had a “great stone brewhouse” of which 
little is known. 

In the “New-York Gazette; or the Weekly Post Boy” of May 27, 
1754, Daniel Fueter, a goldsmith, advertised his location as near the 
brewhouse of the late ‘““Harmanus Rutgers, deceased.” The New- 
York Historical Society has the account books of William D. Faulk- 
ner, New York brewer, which cover the period 1772 to 1790, show- 
ing sales before, during and after the Revolution, to both American 
and British troops. Mr. Faulkner from 1787 to 1789 built a brewery 
at Hudson, New York. Benjamin Williams from Bristol advised his 
friends in “The New-York Gazette and The Weekly Mercury” of 
May 23, 1774, that although he had removed, he was still in the busi- 
ness of bottling beer which would stand shipment to the West Indies. 
Captains of vessels would be supplied at 10 shillings per dozen bottles. 
Gentlemen in town would be supplied on the same terms or for 7 
shillings if the empty bottles were returned. 

A public auction on March 1, 1775, of the brewery and buildings 
in the west ward of New York City, near the place formerly known 
as Vauxhall and lately owned by George Harrison, Richard Nicholls, 
and James Leadbetter, was advertised in “The New-York Gazette 
and The Weekly Mercury” of December 1, 1774. In addition to a 
dwelling house, barn, stables, and garden, there were a large, brick 
brewhouse, two copper kettles, a large brick malthouse with two cis- 
terns, two large kilns and other conveniences for curing, stowing and 
preserving malt, “an excellent Horse-Mill, with a sizeable Pair of 
Iron Rollers, by Means of which the Water necessary for the Works 
may be drawn, and the Malt used in it, ground, without any consid- 
erable manual Labour,” a large brick vault adjoining and communi- 
cating with the brewhouse cellar, a large storehouse over the vault 
containing liquors, hops, barley, barrels, etc. The entire setup was 
granted on October 30, 1765, by the ‘Rector and Inhabitants of the 
City of New York, in Communion of the Church of England” for a 
term of 99 years. The location of Harrison’s brewery is shown on 
the map of the “Plan of part of the City of New-York & Environs” 
by John Montresor, Engraver, 1775, which was reproduced in 
Harper’s New Monthly Magazine (vol: 87, August, 1893, p. 350). 
The brewery was between the road to Greenwich and the North 
River, a short distance above Vauxhall. 

The New York Air Furnace advertised its plant as being near Mr. 
Atlee’s brewery in the “New-York Daily Advertiser’ of October 17, 
1787, and Mr. Hoffmetster, a music teacher, located himself as a 
few doors from Mr. Eden’s brewhouse on Ritter Street in the “New- 
York Mercury” of August 15, 1788. Finally William Bull, who was 
demonstrating a “curious machine,” said in “The New-York Gazette 
and The Weekly Mercury” of October 19, 1772, that his place was 
near Mr. Lispenard’s brewery. Breweries were landmarks familiar 
to nearly everyone. 
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During the April, 1795, term of the General Assembly of the State 
of New York, Samuel Atlee, of foreign birth who had arrived in New 
York on November 2, 1794, and had taken the brewery formerly 
known as “Harrison’s Brewery,” filed a petition for naturalization. 
He described himself as a porter brewer and may have been related 
to the Atlee mentioned in the 1787 advertisement. 

Finally, in the procession down Broadway on July 23, 1788, cele- 
brating the ratification of the Constitution of the United States, among 
the numerous paraders were the brewers. Mr. Samuel Boyer was 
the standard bearer, the flag being “ornamented with the brewers’ 
arms, proper, barley sheaves and porter casks, encircled with hop 
vines; crest, an eagle with extended wings.” Messrs. A. Lispenard, 
Appleby and Matlack each carried an elegant, gilt mashing oar. They 
wore barley heads on their hats and were followed by two horses 
and drays ornamented with hop vines and barley. The first dray 
was loaded with a stone cask containing 300 gallons of ale, a porter 
cask and a barrel. They carried the motto, “Ale, proper drink for 
Americans.” The second dray, loaded with porter casks and hop bags, 
was followed by twenty brewers and maltsters carrying mashing oars, 
malt shovels, etc., and wearing barley and hop vines on their hats. 

An interesting case stemming from the occupation of New York 
City by the British was heard in the New York Mayor’s Court be- 
ginning February 29, 1784. An action of trespass was brought 
against Joshua Waddington by Elizabeth Rutgers under the Trespass 
Act which the New York Legislature had passed on March 17, 1783. 
Waddington refused to reimburse Mrs. Rutgers for rent for the 
entire period of the war and she sued for redress. The Trespass Act 
permitted one to bring an action of trespass against anyone who occu- 
pied or destroyed the property of a person who, by reason of the 
invasion of an enemy, left their living places and did not put them- 
selves into the power of the enemy. As the servant of Benjamin 
Waddington and Evelyn Pierrepont, Joshua Waddington with force 
of arms on September 28, 1778, occupied the brew and malt houses 
of Elizabeth Rutgers, situated in the east ward of New York City 
and continued therein until March 17, 1783. In addition, they occu- 
pied another brewery belonging to Elizabeth Rutgers between August 
13, 1778, and March 17, 1783. Elizabeth Rutgers had left New York 
City on the eve of British occupation, but she did not voluntarily 
place herself within the power of the British. The Commissary- 
General by virtue of the authority of the Commander in Chief of the 
British Army took possession of the brewhouse on June 10, 1778, 
for the use of the army and issued a license and permission to Ben- 
jamin Waddington and Evelyn Pierrepont, British merchants, to 
occupy the premises from September 28, 1778, to April 30, 1780, as 
private merchants. As for the occupancy of the brewhouse from 
April 30, 1780, to March, 1783, the defendant had received from the 
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Commander in Chief of the British Army a license and permission 
for Benjamin Waddington and Evelyn Pierrepont to occupy the 
brewery, paying 150 pounds yearly. Elizabeth Rutgers claimed dam- 
ages to the amount of 8,000 pounds, also that the Commissary-Gen- 
eral and the Commander in Chief were British subjects when they 
granted permission. The facts were that a British merchant who 
lived in the city just for the purpose of private business while it was 
in British hands enjoyed the plaintiff's property for almost six years, 
paying rent only for three years to the order of the British comman- 
der and continuing to live and pursue his business although his pro- 
tectors had long since disappeared. 

After listening to various pleas and arguments, the Court, taking 
into consideration the various angles and the national aspects involved, 
the conquest of the city by the British, the fact that the brewhouses, 
although supposedly taken for the use of the British army, were used 
for the private purpose of the defendant, the unjustness of the war 
waged by Great Britain, etc., finally concluded that the plea of the de- 
fendant as to the occupancy of the property between September 28, 
1778, and April 30, 1780, was insufficient in the law and that only 
his plea in justification of the occupancy between April 30, 1780, and 
March 17, 1783, was good and sufficient. Judgment was entered 
accordingly. Damages of 791 pounds with costs were awarded the 
plaintiff. 

The suit, which was regarded as a test case upon which later sim- 
ilar actions depended, excited considerable interest. The court strad- 
dled the important question and gave a political decision. It held that 
the Commissary-General acted beyond his authority and that under 
his license the brewery was not operated for the war effort. This was 
a technicality. In allowing damages for the period 1778 to 1780, the 
court made a concession to the sentiment prevailing in favor of Eliza- 
beth Rutgers. The balance of the decision apparently annulled the 
statute and many persons denounced it. It is of interest to note that 
Alexander Hamilton was one of the lawyers for the defendant. 

In the January 15, 1853, issue of “Gleason’s Pictorial” (Boston, 
Mass.) there appeared an illustration by Chapin of the Old Brewery 
at the Five Points, New York City, together with text referring to 
the brewery as “the nucleus round which were gathered all the crime, 
filth, and misery of this modern Babel.” It had been lately purchased 
by the ladies of the Home Missionary Society, who after making “a 
public exhibition of it by illuminations” for all to see, ordered its 
destruction to make way for “a substantial mission house for the Five 
Points.” That portion of the city “which had been the home of misery 
and seat of crime for many years, had, mainly through the efforts of 
some courageous Christians of the Methodist denomination, been com- 
pletely cleansed of its moral filth, and stripped of its terrors.’” Accord- 
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ing to the article, the Old Brewery had been in use for some time as 
an “apartment house’ for poor persons. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Modern Brewing 


The modern method of brewing beer is far from the early practices 
outlined in this account, and although it is not our intention to extend 
this history to include an exhaustive description of present-day me- 
thods, some mention should be made of them to indicate the far-reach- 
ing progress that has taken place since 1840, or thereabouts, when 
lager beer brewing was introduced into the United States. According 
to Frederick Lauer, as reported by F. W. Salem, lager beer was first 
brewed by one Wagner in a shanty on the outskirts of Philadelphia. 
Wagner came to Philadelphia from Germany in 1842, and soon after 
landing he set up his little brewery. His success resulted in another 
German trying the same thing in New York City. The father of 
Frederick Lauer began brewing in 1823 at Womelsdorf, just a few 
miles from Reading, Pennsylvania, soon after he arrived from Ger- 
many. The business was removed to Reading in 1826. In 1835, 
Frederick Lauer succeeded his father in the business, and in 1844 
he began to brew lager beer. For coolness it was stored in cellars 
and caves, and this practice gave lager beer its name, as the German 
word “lagern” means “‘to store.” 

Before 1842 beer was a form of ale fermented with a yeast that rose 
to the top. Lager beer was fermented at a lower temperature with a 
yeast that fell to the bottom. Lager was lighter in body and had better 
keeping qualities and soon became popular. At first ale and porter 
were sold to local taverns, inns, beer gardens and such, rather than 
direct to individual consumers. Although bottled beer was known and 
sold for many years, the brewers did not do the bottling, as it was 
cheaper for them to distribute their product in bulk. Due to bacterio- 
logical changes, bottled beer frequently became sour and not fit to 
drink. Between 1782 and 1845, the advertisements of approximately 
thirty-eight retail sellers of beer, ale and porter, in different parts of 
New Jersey, indicate that eleven advertised cask beer for sale, and 
twenty-six offered bottled beer, ale and porter. One advertised malt 
beverages in both casks and bottles. Of the 26 who offered it in bot- 
tles, eleven operated what were known then as porter cellars or bot- 
tling cellars. The popularity of lager beer expanded after 1848 by 
reason of the arrival of many Germans seeking political freedom. 
Many brewers came to this country and settled in cities that later 
became important brewing centers. 

In the 1860s, manufacturers of soft drinks who had adequate equip- 
ment for bottling began to buy beer in bulk and bottle it, in response 
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to an increased public demand. This forced the brewers to enter the 
bottling business. Between 1882 and 1890, more than 300 types of 
bottle stoppers were patented, but it was not until 1892 when the 
satisfactory one, the “crown closure,” came into use. This together 
with improved bottling equipment and the development of the process 
of pasteurization during the 1880s as a result of the work of Louis 
Pasteur, the French scientist, were some of the factors that promoted 
the growth of the bottled beer and ale industry. 

In the 1860s and 1870s, American brewers permitted their 
breweries to be used experimentally in the development of refrigera- 
tion and air conditioning, so that techniques could be established 
making the brewing processes independent of weather conditions and 
enabling the temperature to be controlled wherever necessary. Before 
1890 artificial refrigeration was standard equipment in all breweries. 
The process of carbonating, which enabled the brewer to increase the 
carbonic acid content of beer, was another advance among other 
constantly improving techniques and equipment that were being made. 

Louis Pasteur’s work on fermentation was of great significance to 
the brewing industry. His paper, “Studies on Beer,” published in 
1876 demonstrated to the brewers that fermentation was due to a 
one-celled, self-propagating plant known as yeast, something that had 
remained a mystery to brewers for ages. Then came the Danish scien- 
tist, Emil Christian Hansen, who demonstrated that “wild” yeast 
cells mixed with ordinary yeast could cause trouble during fermenta- 
tion, and he made known how pure cultures of yeast could be grown 
and protected from contamination. 

In 1868, there was an analytical laboratory for brewers set up in 
Chicago. In 1880, the First Scientific Station for Brewing was started 
in New York. These showed that the scientific aspects of brewing 
were receiving active recognition. In 1897, the work of Buchner 
demonstrated that the chemical zymase, which can be isolated from 
yeast, was the cause of fermentation. For an organic catalyst of this 
sort he introduced the term enzyme. Max Wallerstein, a chemist fa- 
miliar with the problems of malting and brewing, arrived in New 
York from Germany in 1897. Shortly afterward he joined the First 
Scientific Station for Brewing. In 1902 he established his own labora- 
tory in New York. His brother Leo was taken into the firm, and 
both studied the treatment of brewing water so that it was properly 
mineralized for lager beer production. Many patents were granted 
to Max Wallerstein for inventions and improvements in brewing 
waters, yeasts, fermented beverages, etc. 

In 1902, William Graf was added to the firm. He started in the 
laboratory and later became a technical consultant and finally chair- 
man of the Board when the Wallerstein Company was incorporated 
in 1926. During the first years of the company, Leo Wallerstein 
added to his chemical knowledge by studying fermentology and 
enzymology in Europe. 
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During the early 1900s, the brewers were concerned with the sta- 
bility and chillproof qualities of bottled lager beer, something which 
did not concern them when all the beer was sold in kegs for consump- 
tion over a short period of time. Although pasteurization prevented 
the growth of micro-organisms, it was more sensitive to cold than 
other beers and in five or six weeks became cloudy or formed a sedi- 
ment known as “albumenoid precipitation.” The Wallerstein firm 
began research work on this problem in 1907 and finally discovered 
that following pasteurization, colloid protein particles “tended to 
unite and form larger and larger complexes” which became visible 
to the eye. Leo Wallerstein believed that the problem might be 
solved by the introduction into the beer of a proteolytic enzyme which 
would split certain protein substances into simpler compounds and 
thus prevent the protein particles from coagulating. After a long 
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(Courtesy of Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pennsylvania.) 


Beginning at malt and cereal bins (1) the cereals are mixed with 
water from storage tank (2) and boiled in cooker (3) to form a cereal 
mash, which then goes to the mash tub (4) where malt and hot water 
are added. Mashing operations are finished at about 160°F. Steam for 
cooking is brought from boilers (5). The mixture is filtered through 
the lauter tub (6) where spent grains are removed and shipped out as 
livestock feed. The liquid portion called wort passes to copper brew 
kettles (7) where hops from refrigerated storage room (8) are added 
for flavor. The wort boils at about 212° F. The hops are strained off, 
and the hopped wort is pumped to tank (9) near top of brewery. It flows 
by gravity through coolers (10) and is pumped up again to the starting 
tank (11) where yeast is added and fermentation starts. The long fer- 
mentation (12) and aging (13) process takes place in cooled tanks. 
After aging, the beer is filtered, carbonated and packaged for shipment 
and delivery in kegs (14) and bottles. The bottling facilities (15) have 
been omitted from the illustration on the opposite page. 
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period of experimentation when enzymology was in its infancy, the 
problem was mastered in 1910 and a series of patents was taken out 
in 1911 covering a new process of chillproofing beer by means of 
proteolytic enzymes. This was marketed under the trade name Collu- 
pulin, which soon, in use by the brewing industry, made a radical 
change in the distribution of what then was a stable beer which could 
be sold through an enormously increased number of outlets to any 
place in the world without fear of deterioration or changes in tem- 
perature. Needless to say, this was of prime importance to the 
brewing industry. 

Summarizing the present-day brewing processes, it may be stated 
that the malt, 95 per cent of which is bought from commercial malt- 
sters, after being ground is put into a mash tub (about 550 pounds 
for every 500 gallons of beer) together with sterile, filtered, heated 
water. The mashing process takes place and continues until the pro- 





How a Modern Brewery Operates. 
(Prepared by the Armstrong Cork Company in cooperation with the 
United States Brewers Foundation. ) 


(Illustration used with permission of the Armstrong Cork Company, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. ) 
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teins are broken down and are in thick solution. During the mash- 
ing, corn or rice is put into a cooker and boiled until the starch is 
gelatinized. This is added to the malt mash and the temperature 
is increased to a degree at which the malt enzymes convert the starch 
of both malt and grain into fermentable sugar. After conversion the 
mash goes into a filtering tank, where it remains, while the malted 
barley husks, acting as filters, allow the liquid part “or first wort” 
to strain off. In some breweries filter presses are used instead of 
filtering tanks. The wort is heavy and sweet and bland to the taste. 
Following the running off of the wort, the grains are rewashed to 
make certain that all the wort has been removed. The grains are 
then gathered, dried and used as protein food for livestock. 

The wort flows into a large copper kettle to which hops are added, 
and the whole is boiled. The hops help to sterilize and concentrate 
the wort. The bitter resins and tannins of the hops change the sweet- 
ness of the liquid into the tartness of beer, and after this is done the 
hops are removed. From malt to hopped wort requires from six to 
eight hours. From the brew kettle, the wort travels through tanks 
and cooling coils which lower its temperature from 212 degrees F. 
to about 50 degrees F., to a starting tank where cultured yeast is 
added and fermentation starts. After about a week, the sugars of the 
wort are split into equal parts of alcohol and carbon dioxide. During 
fermentation, the yeast increases to about four times its original bulk. 
Later it is salvaged, dried, and sold as vitamin B-1 supplement. The 
brewer, by controlling the proportions of the materials, also controls 
the amount of alcohol in the beer. 

When fermentation is over, the yeast falls to the bottom of the tank 
when lager beer is brewed. When most ales are brewed, the yeast 
floats to the top. The beer after fermentation is pumped into closed, 
glass-lined, steel aging tanks where it remains for six weeks or more 
in order to bring out its flavor and aroma. After it has been aged and 
filtered, the beer is impregnated with the carbon dioxide gas that was 
generated during fermentation. After carbonation the beer is filtered 
and then packaged into kegs, bottles and cans. Before being packaged 
it is run through meters so that the exact amount of federal tax may 
be ascertained. If the beer is to be sold for draught use, it goes to 
racking rooms to enter metal kegs. If destined to be bottled or canned, 
it enters the packaging section of the brewery where automatic ma- 
chinery fills, seals and labels the containers. Packaged beer is also 
pasteurized. Packaged beer remains palatable for many months if 
properly cared for. Draught beer cannot be held in storage too long 
and must not be exposed to warm temperatures. 

A modern brewery is one of the most hygienically clean places in 
the world. Such benefits as artificial refrigeration, pasteurization, and 
air conditioning all originated within the brewing industry. Malting 
barley comes chiefly from North and South Dakota, California and 
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Minnesota. The industry buys its corn mostly from the midwestern 
corn belt states, its rice from Texas, Arkansas and Louisiana, and its 
hops mostly from the Pacific Coast and a small amount from New 
York State. Additional information on modern brewing may be ob- 
tained from the references used as the sources for this account and 
also from the voluminous literature devoted to brewing. 
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